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MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL. 


\ \ THEN the Ministers of the day take their November 


digner with the new Lord Mayor there is always a 
faint hope that they may seize the occasion to say some- 
thing that shall have some kind of interest; and as Mr. 
GLADsTONE appeared in public on Monday for the first time 
since the reconstruction of his Ministry, and since the tide 
of Ministerial defeats in the constituencies showed signs of 
turning, the expectations of his hearers were more than 
usually excited. No disappointment could have been more 
complete. Mr. Grapstone at the outset of his speech 
announced that he was going to say nothing whatever, and 
he kept his word. He has often been criticized for too 
impulsive a fondness for rash utterances, for constantly 


~~ obtruding crude thoughts on astonished assemblies, and for 


committing himself before he knows his own mind. His 
fiercest critics must now own that he is capable of 
better thiags, and that, if he sets himself resolutely 
to the taskj he can go on rolling out sentence after 
sentencé of unmeaning platitudes as well as any man 
in the kingdom. This is a t merit, and it is so 
rare that a Minister of the first rank should show him- 


self willing to learn, that the virtue ought to be heartily 


acknowledged when it is discovered. Last Session Mr. 
Gapstone showed that he had learned to control his temper 
and to abandon the air of a democratic dictator. Now in 
the recess he has shown that he can hold his tongue while he 
is making a —. That this was much the best thing he 
could do on Monday is obvious in many ways. Englishmen 
like a speaker who dares to disappoint them, and who shows 
his superiority by concealing his thoughts, thus persuading 
them that he too is a man and a brother, and not so very 
clever after all. If Mr. Guapstone could but get a reputa- 
tion for a sort of stolid caution, he might do more to revive 
the popularity of his Cabinet than he could do in any other 
way. Itis very probable that on Monday he really had 
nothing to say, and that this was partly the reason why he 
said nothing. But this was merely a happy accident. It 
made his task easier ; but the great thing is the fact that 
somehow or other he managed to make a speech which, if 
coming from the common county member, would have been 
thought unnecessarily dull. For his party nothing could 
be more convenient, as the speeches made by some of his 
supporters this week show that he could not have said 
anything to one section without alienating another 
section of the Liberal party. Mr. Mr. Treve.yay, 
and other ardent spirits have been working themselves up 
te the highest pitch of enthusiasm over the justice and 
beauty of the proposal to give votes to agricultural 
labourers, while Lied Arravur has been cautioning 
the electors of Tavistock that this is a question which had 
better be let alone. That the agricultural labourer will 
have his vote before long is of course certain ; for it is now dis- 
eovered that he is a natural philosopher, with immense innate 
shrewdness developed by constant conflict with wet fields 
and obstinate cows. It is vonry co this kind of natural 

i hy has been going on some centuries without 
but the philosophers have lately 
shown themselves capable of something higher than any- 
thing with which they were credited. They have joined 
together and have got their wages raised ; and as their intel- 
ligence is thus proved to be up to the level of a strike, they 
have established, by a kind of mathematical demonstration, 
that they are fit to vote for members of Parliament. Lord 
Arraur Russet takes the humble ground of objecting that, 
if all the fancies of fanciful Liberals were carried out, if 


agricultural labourers had votes, if the representation were 
taken away from little towns and given to counties, and if 
impetuous ladies might vote just as if they were real men, 
the consequence would be that the government of the 
country would be handed over to the Tories. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that, with such conflicting opinions 
among his supporters as to the duties and interests of his 
party, Mr. GuapsTone was delighted to take refuge in the 
agreeable impartiality of a mysterious silence. 

It is, however, impossible that Mr. Gtiapsrone should 
make a long speech and say nothing that invites criticism. 
His speech on Monday, taken as a whole, merits the highest 
praise for its wise inanity. But there are parts of it to 
which exceptions may be taken. Referring tacitly to Mr. 
Disrakii’s famous letter, Mr. Guapstonz enlarged on the 
strangeness of the fact that, if this plundering had been 
going on, if people of various grades and classes had been 
irritated or alarmed, no one should cry out, and that there 
should be universal contentment and peace. This seems 
rather hard on those who have conceived themselves 
injured. If they were not to break the palings of the 
Parks, it is not easy to see how the classes discontented 
with the Government could have done more than they 
have done to make their grievances known. The 
licensed victuallers, for example, were roused into hostility 
against the Government, not, as Liberal members are 
accustomed to say, on account of the early closing clauses 
for which the Tories voted, but because Mr. Bruce’s first 
Bill, although withdrawn, inspired a belief that a Govern- 
ment which could ever have sanctioned it was not a 
Government that was really alive to what was due to the 
interests of beer. If Mr. Grapstonz thinks that the 
licensed victuallers have been slack in their hostility 
and contented and gentle in their behaviour, he must 
have taught himself to assume that every grievance-monger 
who falls short of the standard of Mr. Bratzs is 
unworthy of notice. The officers of the army, too, as is 
well known, thought themselves seriously wronged by the 
terms of the Purchase Bill, and they have gone on making 
a noise, and giving trouble in every legitimate way, until 
they have succeeded in getting a Commission to examine 
into their case. The numerous local interests imperilled by 
the proposals of the Endowed Schools Commission have 
also done pretty well in the way of making themselves 
heard ; and as to the famous 25th Clause, it may be said to 
have set half the parishes in England by the ears. In the 
midst of his exuberant satisfaction at a universal reign of 
content and approval of the Ministry, Mr. Giapstons may 
condescend to listen to a voice of ing. Lord Arraur 
RussELt is admirably fitted to play the part of the slave in - 
the triumphal chariot, and he is desponding enough to make 
the most sanguine Consul beware of the hollowness of 
earthly success. He modestly thinks that the electors of 
Tavistock may, perhaps, once more return the brother 
of the Duke of Beprorp, but he looks forward to being one 
of a small minority of Liberals in a new Parliament, and 
thinks that the Ministry and their more extreme sup- 
porters have so alienated the affections of the consti- 
tuencies that the Conservatives have every of 
along lease of power. Probably the melancholy of Lord 
ArTHuR Russell is as much as the blind 
cheerfulness of Mr. GLapsToneE ; but if Mr. GuapstTone thinks 
that he has not made a very serious number of people dis- 
contented, he must know even less of his countrymen than 
can readily be accounted for by the isolation in which he 
delights to live. What he really meant was, we may guess, 
that the revenue is flourishing, and trade reasonably pro- 
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sperous, and that, while people are comfortably off, they are 
generally willing to let their discontent assume a compara- 
tively mild form. But then their mild form of discontent 
is likely to be that of voting against the Government which 
has offended them, and they may perhaps be even more 
ready to show their dissatisfaction in this way when things 
are going well with the nation in point of money than they 
would be if financial embarrassment stared them in the 
face, and their pockets forced them to measure the relative 
ability and ingenuity of Mr. Grapsrone and Mr. Warp 

Mr. Gtapstoxe also took somewhat too bright a view of 
foreign affairs. The experience of Mr. Hammonp ought to 
have established that it is always dangerous to pronounce 
that there is not a cloud in the bright blue sky of our 
relations with other countries. The papers that contained 
the report of Mr. Giapstone’s speech, in which he declared 
that we had not a controversy with any civilized nation, 
also contained telegrams announcing that British troops 
had actually left Aden to “ frighten away” a contingent 
of Turkish troops. This was a most unfortunate contra- 
diction to Mr. GLapsronz’s statement, for Turkey is surely 
a civilized nation. Any nation has an indisputable right to 
call itself civilized which borrows our money to buy our 
ironclads ; and controversy is rather a mild term to describe 
the despatch of a British force with orders to fight an 
advancing body of Turkish troops if they come on any 
further in the road which they have announced that they 
mean to take. Our engagements with all kinds of people 
all over the world are so numerous that probably even the 
oldest servant of the Foreign Office does not know their 
full extent ; andas to the ordinary Englishman, it is as much 
news to him as if he were hearing of something going on 
in the moon that we are bound by treaty to guarantee the 
possessions of the Sultan of Lenes. Fortunately for that 
a ore whose existence has now been revealed to us, he 

better grounds for relying on our assistance than the 
terms of a treaty could give him. He is really useful to 
us, or even indispensable, for we must keep Aden supplied 
with water and food; and it isthe Sultan of Lenrs who 
has the only water and food available for the supply of Aden. 
So far as the protection of the Sultan of Leues goes, the 
Government appears to have acted promptly enough. 
Without waiting for the slow action of diplomacy, it has 
sent troops sufficient to make the Turks understand that, if 
they make war on Lehej, they must also make war on 
England. If Lehej only is to be protected, it is diffi- 
cult to see what the Government could have done more. 
Every one will allow that they were quite right-in not 
letting the Suttan be overwhelmed, and then applying 
to Constantinople for redress. This redress, or at least 
the promise of it, would have been accorded as a matter 
of course, for Turkey is not likely to quarrel with England 
for so small a matter. But, meantime, ‘the SuLran would 
have seen his territory ravaged, and perhaps his throne, if 
he has got one, overturned, and Aden might have run un- 
pleasantly short of supplies. If our protection was to be 
worth anything, it must take the shape of arresting the 
evil and not of remedying it. Whether we ought to do 
anything more than protect Lehej, in the safety of which 
our interests, as well as our honour, are engaged, is 
only to be decided by those who are acquainted with all 
the facts. It is frightful to hear that we have some sort 
of un ings, if not treaties, with not fewer than thirty 
of the petty chiefs of the Arabian coast. We may, or we 
may not, be hound to object to the conquest by the Turks 
of other petty Arabian sovereigns, and Mr. Bourke stated 
in his interesting letter that Lord Patmersron took on him- 
_ self to inform the Turks that they must not push their 
dominion beyond the topof the Red Sea. This was carrying 
matters with a very high hand, and was quite in the style of 
Lord Patmersron, who was constantly gaining the advantages 
of war without having to fight. But these are not the 
days of Patmerston, and the Turks are probably right in 
culating that England will not fight unless a distinct 
danger to some assignable English interest is presented to 
the eyes of the British public. The Turks are said to be 
wholly in the wrong in their contest with the independent 
Arabs, but, England will be slow to interfere merely because 
another Power is making an unjust war. The Government 
has decided that we are not called upon to do more than 
frighten the Turks away from Lehej, and until the whole 
facts are known, it is charitable to suppose that the Govern- 
ment is right; but it is just possible that the conquering 
Turks may not sufliciently respect the presence in Lehej 


of half their number of British troops, and then there 
might easily be a controversy which would very seriously 
disturb the placid contentment of Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


HE financial crisis in the United States still eontinues ; 
and there is some danger that it may be aggravated 
by administrative interference. The late Secretary of the 


| Treasury, whose financial theories are shared both by his 


successor and by the PresipEnt, has lately repeated in a 
public address his opinion that the notes which were some 
time since withdrawn from circulation constituted a reserve 
of which the Government may dispose at pleasure for the 
benefit of trade or the relief of the money market. Mr. 
Bovutwett is consistent in a doctrine which is almost uni- 
versally condemned, not only by economists, but by lawyers. 
Before he retired from the Cabinet he reissued a certain 
amount of the supposed reserve, for the purpose, as he said, 
of moving the crops; or, in other words, of expanding the 
currency in the autumn for the convenience of the Western 
farmers. According to the best opinions, the Treasury 
ought, under the Act of Congress, to have cancelled the 
notes as soon as they were called in; and it would seem to 
strangers that, if they can still be legally reissued, the 
Government of the day ought not to have the power of 
restricting the circulation. The most irrational course 
which can be adopted is to threaten a depreciation of the 
currency, and at the same time to take credit for refusing 
to exercise the disputed power. Another of Mr. Bourwe.1’s 
suggestions is that a large subsidy should be allowed to all 
iron ships in proportion to their tonnage; and he is 
also disposed to prohibit the payment of interest on bank 
deposits. The Presipent has, in a published letter, adopted 
or anticipated two of Mr. Bourwe.t’s statements or pro- 
posals, He declares that the power of reissuing the so- 
called reserve is unquestionable, and he recommends 
Congress to render the payment of interest on deposits 
illegal. Although one country is perhaps not capable 
of judging of the constitutional principles of another, it 
seems odd that the Presipent should practically exercise 
the power of acting on his own opinion, in direct opposi- 
tion to the probable judgment of the Legislature. In the 
last Session of Congress the Finance Committee of the 
Senate reported against the proposed reissue of notes, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the Senate would arrive at 
the same conclusion. It would not be difficult to devise 
some method by which the legal question might be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Supreme Court. When the 
PresIvENT claims the power of increasing the national debt 
by nearly 9,000,000/., and of depreciating the currency 
to the same extent, it might have been thought that the 
two Houses of Congress would have an opportunity of 
either admitting or disallowing so anomalous a prerogative. 


Fortunately for the capital and trade of the United States, 
neither the Presipent nor his Cabinet can, without the 
assent of Congress, either establish a novel and gigantic 
system of protection or put an end to a form of imvest- 
ment which is convenient to the community. Mr. Bovur- 
WELL has repeatedly declared that there is no science of 
financial or commercial legislation, and it is evident that 


his professions of confining himself to empirical con- . 


jecture are sincere. A subsidy to a particular trade 
is perhaps a less wasteful mode of maintaining a monopoly 
than an exclusive privilege of buying or selling; but the 
proposal that the American taxpayer shall contribute 
to the profits of shipowners is almost startling in the 
simplicity of its injustice. To pay several millions for a service 
which is at present rendered free of charge is a curious 
economical experiment. Mr. Boutwe.t calmly proposes 
a bounty of 11. per ton on the construction of iron 
steam-vessels to be employed exclusively in foreign trade; 
and he adds the statement that his proposal is calculated 
not so much to facilitate the resumption of specie payments 
as to form part of a great public policy for the improve- 
ment of the financial condition of the country. It certainly 
could not have been suspected that a bounty on iron 
shipping had any connexion with the nature of the 
currency. It is highly improbable that Congress will listen 
to Mr. Bourwett’s obsolete proposals, even if they are 
supported by the recommendation of the Presipent. The 
supremacy which the Republicans have enjoyed for twelve 
or thirteen years is beginning to totter. The elections in 
Ohio and in New York prove that the Democrats are still 
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powerful; and a party in Opposition will be strongly 
tempted to profit by the mistaken policy which is favoured 
by the Administration. If the Democrats have the good 
sense during the next twelve years to identify their cause 
with sound principles of trade and finance, they will pro- 
bably command the suffrages of that portion of the com- 
munity which cares more for the public welfare than for 
party interests. 

The attacks of the Prestpent and the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury on the banking system are even more whimsical 
than the scheme of subsidizing a special class of ship- 
owners. Mr. Bovurwewt founds his proposal of prohibit- 
ing the payment of interest on deposits on the arbitrary 
proposition that, “as a matter of principle, a bank is es- 
“ tablished on the idea that the people organized are capi- 
“ talists, and that they have money to lend, and not that 
“they are borrowers of money.” The trade of banking 
would not have been attractive or profitable if bankers had 
confined themselves to lending their own money. On the 
contrary, the essence of their business is that they lend 
the money which is entrusted to them by their customers. 
When, as in the case of the private bankers of London, con- 
venience induces customers to deposit large balances, it is 
evidently for the advantage of the banker to invest money 
for which he pays no interest. The joint-stock banks, 
on the other hand, following the example of the Scotch 
banks, attract deposits by paying a lower amount of 
interest than the market rate. The margin between their 
receipts in the form of interest and their payments affords 
them a sufficient profit. When customers and traders are 
equally satisfied with a voluntary mode of conducting busi- 
ness, it is not to understand why any Legislature 
should interfere; but the American Presipent and the 
authorities which he follows have a vague notion that 
money belongs neither to owners nor to borrowers, but to 
. According to Mr. Bourwett, a 
farmer who has a few hundred dollars of savings is 
tempted by the payment of interest to place it on deposit, 
when he would otherwise either keep it himself or lend it 
to a neighbour for the purpose of trade. The banker, again, 
is afraid to use the money in discounts, because it may be 
reclaimed by the depositor. As it is perfectly clear that 
the banks would come to a standstill if they wrapped up 
the talents on which they pay interest in napkins, 
the assumption that their balances are not available 
for the accommodation of trade is abundantly gratuitous ; 
but farmers and traders and capitalists and bankers 
would give Mr. Bourwet, the most complete answer by 
requesting him to attend to his own business, and to allow 
them to do what they will with their own. “Consider,” 
says Mr. Bovtwe Lt, “ how unjust this is to the substantial 
“ business interests of the country. Inthe summer months, 
“ when capital is abundant, the whole of the East and West 
“is deprived of its surplus money.” Both Mr. Bourwei 
and General Grant fancy that money belongs to the Hast or 
the West, or some other abstract entity, instead of being the 
exclusive property of its owners, who cannot, except by their 
own choice, be deprived of their surplus money. If the 
East and the West want the money which is now placed 
on deposit, they have only to outbid the banks by offering 
higher interest with equally good security. The only effect 
of legislative interference with the present course of busi- 
ness would be to drive money out of the country, or, more 
probably, to promote evasion of an absurd law. 

It is not surprising that politicians wholly unacquainted’ 
with financial science should fall into economic blunders; 
but it is strange that Presidents and Finance Ministers 
shonld think that their own crude guesses ought to be the 
basis of compulsory legislation. It is possible that the 
present commercial embarrassment might have been pre- 
vented or mitigated by the refusal of the State Legislatures 
to sanction the construction of railways; but it was the 
duty of representative bodies to promote public improve- 
ments, and not to protect capitalists by anticipation against 
the consequences of improvident speculation. The scarcity 
of money will soon be corrected by the legitimate process 
of selling valuable property consisting of produce and of 
securities. The enormous material wealth of the United 
States furnishes the means of encountering the gravest 
financial difficulties. Corn, and cotton, and railway bonds 
will be converted into money until a sufficient supply is 


obtained. The balance of trade which the Presipenr is 
anxious to maintain by artificial means is happily self- 
adjusting. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


so Republican party have made a good fight in the 
Committee on General Cuanoaryier’s Bill. If this 
unfortunate measure had been hurried through the Assembly 
with the speed desired by its promoters, many deputies 
might have voted in ignorance of the real nature of the 
point in debate. No one will now be able to plead this 
excuse. The Bill as originally introduced, and the Bill as 
M. Casmir Perrier proposes to amend it, each embody a 
distinct and intelligible principle. The Right would have 
liked to confound the question whether Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s powers shall be prolonged with the ques- 
tion under what conditions they shall be prolonged. 
They choose to assume that prolongation in some form 
is indispensable to the tranquillity of the country, 
and that any prolongation which depends on subsequent 
legislation would be valueless for this purpose. There is no 
need to say how groundless even the first of these assump- 
tions is. Marshal MacManon can only be deprived of his 
office by a vote of the Assembly, and in the Assembly as at 
present constituted there is no chance of such a vote being 
carried. The worst contingency, from the Conservative 
point of view, that can reasonably be looked for is the 
refusal of a future Assembly to return the Marshal as 
President; but if the Chamber which must some day or 
other be elected should entertain the wish to replace him, 
the fact that he has been imposed on the country for ten 
years will not be likely to make the relations between the 
Legislature and the Executive work very smoothly. A pro- 
longation such as General CHANGARNIER proposes really 
means @ continuance of the Provisional if 
France were as much divided in opinion as the existing 
Assembly is, there would be some reason for taking 
this course. A Constitution cannot have much stability 
which is voted by a majority hardly large enough to keep a 
Ministry in office. But unless all the ordinary symptoms 
of public feeling are at fault, it is certain that the even 
balance of opinion which exists in the Assembly is not in 
the least reproduced in the country. Thus the Conserva- 
tive party has lately been guilty of a double error. It has 
misread the political barometer, or rather pretended to 
misread it, and it has acted in a way which is quite incon- 
sistent with its own reading. It professes to believe 
that a Republic is impossible because the majority to 
which its friends lay claim does not really exist. This is 
tantamount to saying that the present Assembly genuinely 
represents the country; and taken by itself, this assertion, 
if it were well founded, would justify a continuance of the 
Provisional Government.’ But in this matter the Conserva- 
tives have put themselves out of court. Until a fortnight 
ago they were perfectly prepared to put an end to the 
Provisional Government and set up the Monarchy, if they 
could secure the single vote which technically makes a 
majority. If there is, as the Republican party maintain, a 
steady current of opinion throughout France in favour of 
a moderate Republic, a prolongation of the Provisional 
Government for ten years, or for any number of years, is 
simply the concession of an interval within which the 
Monarchists shall be free to conspire without incurring the 
penalties of conspiracy. 

Whatever show of reason is contained in General CHan- 
GaRNIER’s Bill is equally contained in M. Casmme Prnier’s 
amendment of it. This latter proposal concedes, in effect, 
that during the ge from a provisional to a permanent 
order of things it is desirable that Marshal MacMauon should 
retain the control of public affairs. This ought to give timid 
Conservatives all the comfort the situation admits of. If they 
are reasonable men, they will a deny that astateof things 
in which the Legislature and the Executive are constantly at 
issue would not be calculated to promote peace and order 
in a country in which political parties are extraordinarily 
divided, and political passions run extraordinarily high. 
Yet this is precisely the consummation which General 
CHANGARNIER asks them to work for. Either by a general 
election, or by a prolonged series of partial elections, the 
composition of the Assembly must m time be meets 
changed. If, when this happens, it retains the confidence 
which the present Assembly feels in Marshal MacManon, 
there will be no need for his powers to be secured to him by 
} a law beforehand. f this confidence is no longer 
felt, the relations between the Assembly and 
MacManon will resemble those which subsi between 
Congress and President Jonysox. It was not found that 


these relations were conducive to order and tranquillity 
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even in the United States, where the form of government 
had long been settled, and the controversy between the 


Legislature and the Executive turned exclusively upon the | 


manner in which it was to be administered; and in 
France, with the gravest political problems still undecided, 
it is in the highest degree unlikely that such an 
antagonism could go on without civil war. What M. 
Perrrer’s amendment does is to continue 
Marshal MacManon in office during the transition from the 
provisional to the established Republic. As we read the 
amendment, it amounts to this, though the text is given 
somewhat differently by different journals, and the inter- 
pretations put on the text are not strictly identical. Until 
the constitutional laws have come into operation, Marshal 
MacManon will continue to exercise his powers under 
the same conditions as hitherto. Within three days 
from the adoption of this amendment by the Assembly, 
a Committee is to be appointed to examine the consti- 
tutional laws, and to report on them some time in the 
first fortnight of January. After these laws have come 
into operation Marshal MacManon will retain the office of 
President under the conditions laid down in the new laws, 
without having to undergo a fresh election. If, that is to 
say, the powers of the President are lessened by the new 
laws, Marshal MacManon’s powers will be lessened to 
that extent. But if under the new laws the Presi- 
dent is to be elected by a popular vote or by an elec- 
toral College, or in any way other than by a vote of 
the Assembly, Marshal MacManon’s position will not 
be affected. He will remain President as though he had 
been elected in the prescribed manner. The date at which 
his term of office will come to an end is the dissolution of 
the next Legislature. In this way the country is secured 
against the excitement of a Presidential election, not only 
during the remainder of the present Assembly’s life and 
the period of a general election, but also through the life of 
the next Assembly. It may be assumed that no future 
Chamber will be invested with the same power of abso- 
lutely determining its own duration enjoyed by the present 
one, but even with this limitation the concession to the 
Conservatives is a very large one. 


Whether this amendment will be adopted by the Assem- 
bly is altogether uncertain. The Ministers are said by the 
Duke of Broattr’s organ to be in complete agreement with 
the minority of the Committee, and to be resolved to 
adhere firmly to ten years as the term for which Marshal 
MacManon’s powers shall be extended. The precise figure 
will not, however, count for much in the coming debate. 
Ten years have perhaps been chosen because so long a 
period conyeys a false idea of the intentions of the Royalist 
faction. Long before ten, or five, or even three years have 
passed away they hope, if the definitive establishment of the 
Republic can be staved off, to have restored the Monarchy 
in one shape or another. They look to the disturbances 
which will almost certainly arise under Marshal MacManon’s 
Dictatorship to provide them with the necessary pretexts 
for replacing the provisional Saviour of Society by 
a permanent Saviour, whether in the person of the 
Count of Cuamporp or the Count of Paris. M. Casmur 
Perier’s amendment makes this manceuvre impossible, 
since it associates the prolongation of Marshal MacManon’s 
powers with the establishment of the Republic. Thus it 
aims at conciliating the Conservative members of the 
majority at the expense of the Royalist members, and its 
fate in the Assembly will depend on the extent to which 
this aim can be carried out. A very small defection from 
the Right Centre would avail to turn the balance and’ to 
convert the Republican minority into a er aa though 
still Conservative, majority. Unfortunately for France it is by 
no means certain, not merely that any of the Right Centre 
will come over to M. Casimir Perrier, but even whether all 
the Left Centre will abide by him. Some of them are not 
unlikely to be influenced by an undefined fear of displeasing 
Marshal MacManoy, and thus precipitating a ehange of 
President. They forget that France enjoyed the same 
tranquillity under M. Turers that it has enjoyed under his 
successor. They forget that it was a civilian, not a 
soldier, who put down the Commune, and punished 
the insurgents with a cruel severity which neither 
general nor king could well have surpassed. Their imagi- 
nations are excited by the gloomy predictions of the 
Right, and they do not see that when the Royalists 
prophesy confusion and civil strife, they prophesy according 
to their wishes rather than their expectations. The real 
apprehension of the Royalist party is that the Republic 


| will be strong enough to put down disorder, and so leave 


nothing for the Saviour of Society todo. Itis a prospect 
full of terror for the Royalists, and it will be a singular 
triumph of political audacity if they are able to make it 
seem equally formidable to the Left Centre. 


MR. MIALL AND THE CIIURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Vy HETHER or not Mr. Mratr’s retirement from Par- 

liament is to be regarded as final, he will be 
entitled to the satisfaction of knowing that he has been 
sincere and consistent in his sectarian and _ political 
career. His adversaries will do him the justice of ad- 
mitting that his strong antipathy to certain institutions 
has not degenerated into personal injustice or violence. 
Those who agree in his opinions are justified in re- 
specting him as an earnest and single-minded reformer ; 
and the friends of the Establishment have no right to com- 
plain of the mode in which he has conducted his attack, 
although they may reasonably hold that the agitation in 
any form is mistaken and mischievous. There was a time 
when the Church, like the State, was taken for granted as 
a necessary and fundamental part of the national life. The 
profound irony of Swirt’s fear lest the abolition of Chris- 
tianity should bring the Church into danger involves a 
humorous recognition of the universal faith in the Estab- 
lishment. Long afterwards the framers of the Irish Act 
of Union, and again the promoters of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, professed, and perhaps felt, the deepest anxiety for 
the maintenance of that Irish branch which has since 
been destroyed. The modern practice of testing all in- 
stitutions by the standard of utility is perhaps not so 
universal an improvement as it may appear to re- 
forming politicians; but it is idle to protest against 
the expediency of that which can no longer be pre- 
vented. The Church of England has for some time past 
been the object of systematic hostility; and Mr. Matt, 
who has assumed the conduct of the attack, is a typical 
Nonconformist. It was a proof of imperfect taste on the 
part of himself and some of his coadjutors to profess a desire 
of liberating from State control the willing victims of esta- 
blishment and endowment. A half-facetious affectation of 
sympathy with the members of a detested Church partakes 
too much of the discourtesy which sometimes assumes the 
form of praying atan adversary. Mr. Mratt and his friends 
well know that, with the exception of a few fanatics, neither 
the clergy nor the laity of the Church claim the liberation 
which is offered them from without. The agitators of the 
Land and Labour League might with equal propriety pro- 
fess their intention of liberating landlords from the burden 
of ownership. The least rancorous of the political Dissenters 
would only be content to tolerate the Anglican Church 
on the condition that it should be reduced to the level of 
one of the hundred Protestant sects. It is impossible to 
believe that the Liberation Society is in the smallest degree 
actuated by the friendly motives which purport to be in- 
volved in its title. In his speech of last Session Mr. Mratt 
candidly avowed the secret of Dissenting hostility, when he 
complained of the social superiority of the established 
clergy to the ministers of the Nonconformist communities. 
Disestablishment would perhaps in a generation or two 
prevent the sons of gentlemen from taking orders, while 
the pulpits of the sects would still, as now, be recruited 
from the ranks of farmers and tradesmen. There is nothing 
especially aristocratic in the creed or the formulas of the 
English Church which should make it an exception to the 
ordinary consequences of the alienation of ecclesiastical 
revenues. In France, and over the greater part of the 
Continent, the Roman Catholic clergy have, since the 
French Revolution, been generally taken from the humbler 
ranks of society. Dissenting ministers in England 
belong, with few exceptions, to a respectable section 
of the middle class; for the simple reason that the 
remuneration and the circumstances of their occupation 
are not attractive to the sons of refined and wealthy 
families. They would obtain no access of profit or of 
precedence by the abolition of the Church Establish- 
ment; but they think that they would be happier if they 
were not troubled with the sight of more prosperous or 
more favoured rivals. Many similar devotees of equality 
regard with jealousy and dislike the conventional advantages 
which in this country attach to rank and station; but 
laymen would feel the absurdity of affecting an anxiety to 
relieve lords and baronets from the trammels of their titles. 
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Mr. Mratu’s zeal for the religious purification of the Church 
of England would be officious, if it were not obviously 
fictitious. If Churchmen are contented with their own 
spiritual condition and opportunities, it is no business of 

ose who dissent from their doctrines to promote their 
improvement, except in the way of religious proselytism. 
As Macau.ay said of the Puritans and the bear-baiters, the 
objection is not that endowments injure the spiritual 
welfare of Churchmen, but that they give pleasure to the 
clergy. 

In a generation which habitually pulls up its fruit-trees 
to see whether they are growing, the advocates of all insti- 
tutions are compelled to adopt the issue of utility which is 
tendered by their opponents. It is not enough to criticize 
the motives of the Liberation Society without showing that 
the Establishment conduces largely to the public welfare. 
For the immediate purpose it would be irrelevant to con- 
tend that the doctrines of the Church of England are sound 
and orthodox; and it may be said, to the credit of the Non- 
conformists, that they rarely denounce the object of their 
aversion on the ground of heretical pravity. Mr. Murat. 
would admit that a Churchman may be a good Christian, if 
only he is first disestablished and disendowed. The grace 
of poverty, which is not highly esteemed among Dissenters 
as a personal merit, is considered as the most indispensable 
accompaniment of clerical personages and corporations. 
The question whether the clergy ought to be maintained 
by endowments is primarily important as it determines 
their social position. The English incumbent is, as a 
general rule, a gentleman before he is a clergyman, and 
he possesses the qualities, and perhaps the defects, of his 
station. It is well known that average clerical incomes 
are extremely modest in amount; but the possessor of a 
parsonage and of a parochial income of three or four 
hundred a year is included in the ranks of the gentry. 
One consequence of the existing state of custom and 
opinion is that] the clergy often possess by inheritance or 
“marriage private resources of their own which practically 
form a part of the ecclesiastical endowments. Out of 
their clerical and private incomes the clergy habitually con- 
tribute to public and chavitable objects a percentage which 
proportionally exceeds several times over the benefactions 
of ordinary laymen. The voluntary schools which provoke 
the wrath of the Birmingham League would never have 
overspread the country but for the self-denying generosity 
which, in the case of the clergy, was pardonably or laud- 
ably stimulated by professional enthusiasm. It is true 
that Dissenting ministers have not enjoyed equal oppor- 
tunities of doing good; but the existence of more or less 
efficient schools in rural districts is almost exclusively due 
to the exertions of the clergy. Even their enemies will 
admit that in morality and decorum the English clergy are 
blameless, and even exemplary; and, apart from their 
strictly religious functions, they are, in the majority of 

rishes, the most useful and the least costly of public 
unctionaries. The withdrawal of the clergy from the rural 
districts would be a sweeping change, involving much evil 
and no compensating advantage, except in the increased 
cheerfulness of the neighbouring Nonconformist preachers. 
The revolution in the towns, where the work of the clergy 
is harder and still more beneficial to society, would be less 
complete, because there the Church might perhaps hold 
its ground by voluntary support. In ordinary country 
“sages either there would be no clergyman, or he would 

merely one among many ministers of the Dissenting 
type. Even if moderate incomes were forthcoming, 
there would be no supply of candidates for orders 
who had received a liberal edacation. The cant of re- 
quiring that a clerical career shall be adopted exclu- 
sively from religious motives scarcely needs exposure. 
Young men enter professions which are selected for them 
by their families; and although temporary asceticism is not 
uncommon in youth, mts never bring up their children 
to be martyrs. The Irish parish priest almost always rises 
in the world by taking orders, and the English preacher 
suffers no loss of social position. The English clergy of 
the present and the future are and will be human beings, 
and their fathers and mothers will be still more universally 
influenced by worldly motives. It is possible that in some 
cases Mr. MiAtt’s anticipations might be confirmed by an 
increase of religious zeal and corporate enthusiasm among 
a disendowed clergy; but secular legislators may well be 
contented with the ecclesiastical fervour which is found 
compatible with establishment. The Ultramontane bigotry 
which now disturbs half Europe is directly traceable to the 


withdrawal from the Roman Catholic clergy of temporal 
interests, and of the social sympathies which they involve. 
Gallican tendencies are almost extinct in the land of their 
birth, because a peasant clergy cannot continue the tradi- 
tions of the pre-revolutionary Church of France. 

The organization by which the English Establishment is 
threatened may be formidable, but it is narrow. No con- 
siderable section of the laity of the Church, and no body of 
secular politicians except the more revolutionary democrats, 
shares in the passions and prejudices of the Dissenting sects. 
Neither politicians nor economists are prepared to suggest 
a better application of Church revenues than the mainte- 
nance in every parish of a comparatively refined and edu- 
cated resident of moderate means, charged with the duty of 
promoting the moral and temporal welfare of the inhabi- 
tants. It is, after all, not an immutable law of nature that 
all property should be strictly hereditary. The hundreds of 
income of the parson are on the average as well employed as 
the thousands of the squire; and even in the days when an 
incumbent often enjoyed a sinecure, he was as useful a 
member of society as his lay neighbours of the same station. 
Mr. Miatt knows what he means, for, if he effected his 
object, he would gratify his clients by lowering the social 
station of their rivals. The careless amateurs who from 
time to time profess supercilious indifference to the question 
of Disestablishment are ignorant of the working of the 
present system and of the state of the rural districts, and 
they have not taken the trouble to understand the conse- 
quences which would inevitably follow from the destruction 
of the Church of England. 


OPENING OF THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


HE new Prussian Parliament has met at Berlin, and 

at the same time Prince Bismarck has resumed the 
office of Prime Minister. He has every reason to be pleased 
with the result of the elections which have just come to a 
close. The issue between him and his clerical enemies has 
been raised with the utmost distinctness, and the answer 
which has been given is unmistakable. Nothing on either 
side was thought of but the ecclesiastical struggle. The 
Porr’s letter had been published just in time to give 
animation to the combatants, and the Government had 
taken every means to let it be known that the only 
effective reply that Prussia could give to this letter was 
to return an unhesitating band of Ministerial supporters. 
The consequence is that a majority of nearly three- 
fourths in an Assembly ef four hundred has been re- 
turned to carry out the policy of Prince Bismarck 
as far as he may wish to carry it. The Ultramon- 
tanes have indeed gained some seats. They had only 
sixty representatives in the last Parliament, and now 
they will have between eighty and ninety; but then the 
seats they have won have been gained at the expense of 
those Conservatives who used in the last Parliament to vote 
with them on ecclesiastical questions, and who thought Pro- 
testant orthodoxy as much endangered by the new legisla- 
tion as the supremacy of the Pops. These old-fashioned 
politicians have encountered the fate which usually over- 
takes those who in times of agitation halt between two 
opinions. They have practically ceased to exist as a Par- 
liamentary party, and have been replaced in almost equal 
numbers by those who have decided views one way or the 
other. There are two or three features of the recent elec- 
tions which are especially remarkable. In the first place, 
the towns throughout Prussia may be said to support the 
Government. Even in Westphalia there have been Ministe- 
rial gains among the town populations, and it is only in re- 
mote country districts that the Ultramontanes have shown 
strength. There must therefore be, in towns where the 
Catholic element largely preponderates, a considerable 
section among the Catholics themselves who, for one 
reason or another, choose to quarrel with their ecclesiastical 
rather than with their temporal superiors. In Posen the 
Germans appear to be able to outvote the Poles in most of 
the towns, and the number of Poles who have been re- 
turned, and who although returned as Poles may practically 
be numbered among the Ultramontanes, is remarkably 
small. In the next place, the very natural tendency to 
gratify ancient grudges, which in the early days of annexa- 
tion manifested itself through the provinces gained in 1866, 
seems to have almost faded away under the influence of the 
community of feeling produced by the French war, or 


through a willingness to sink all minor differences in a 
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could be sure of firmness and resolution in dealing with 


.of his policy has thus been provided for Prince Bismarck 


critical time ; and in no part of Prussia have the successes 
of Ministerial candidates been more conspicuous than in 
what used to be the Kingdom of Hanover. Lastly, the 
Liberal party has become greatly consolidated ; its various 
fractions have worked together at the elections, and each 
has forgotten to ask how far its allies are more or less 
advanced in other spheres of political opinion, so that it 


the great question of the day. 
At the same time that an instrument for the prosecution 


in this new Parliament, he himself comes forward to work 
it openly and immediately, and resumes the office of Prime 
Minister. During the last year he has guided the domestic 
policy of Prussia indirectly, and Marshal vox Roown has been 
the ostensible head of the Cabinet. According to the tra- 
ditions of the House of HowenzoLiern, each Minister is the 
servant of the Kiva, responsible only to him, and only 
beund to his colleagues the common tie of Royal 
service. The Ministers of Wuiiam Lil. held exactly the 
same position in England, and it was because the system 
was found so inconvenient that the plan of having 
Cabinets with all, or almost all, of its members of one 
political colour came into fashion. Prince Bismarck got 
tired of a state of things in which he had to waste his 
time and his strength im persuading each of his col- 
leagues separately to concur im the measures which, as 
Prime Minister, he thought necessary. The Kine did not 
like to change the habits to which long use and the tra- 
ditions of lis family had accustomed him; and Prince 
Bismarck therefore retired for a time into comparative 
obscurity. But he still remained as powerful as before. | 
There was no one else who had any policy, and Prince 
Bismarcxr’s policy is of a kind which cannot be adopted by 
halves, or followed with alternations of ardour and apathy. | 
He still said what was to be done, and his advice was 
adopted as a matter of course. He retained in his hands the 
whole conduct of the policy of the Empire, as distinct from 
Prussia ; and the subordinate statesmen who filled the chief , 
Ministerial offices in Prussia could never escape from the ne- 
cessity of letting their views of Prussian policy be coloured by 
what Prince Bismarck declared to be the policy that he 
thought best for Germany. The natural end of such a state 
of things has been that Marshal von Roon has got 
tired of holding a post where he had the name with little of 
the reality of power, and the Kine has been brought gradu- 
ally to see that it is only a pure loss of time to have a. 
Ministry which Prince Bismarck guides indirectly, instead | 
of leading it directly. The Prince is therefore to be once | 
more Premier, and is to have a convenient Vice-President 
to do the heavy work of explaining to the rest of the 
Cabinet what Prince Bismarck wishes to have done. But 
the real change is that now it is understood that, if 
his colleagues do not like to do what he wishes, they 
shall go, and be replaced by successors more intelli- 
gent or submissive. In other words, a constitutional 
Ministry has been formed in Prussia, and although 
constitutionalism is at present a plant of very tender 
growth in that country, yet a precedent has been esta- 
blished in favour of Prince Bismarck, which, although 
said to be merely a temporary one, and made out of special 
deference to him, can scarcely fail to affect the whole 
future history of Prussia. 


It is not easy to point to any one in recent years who has 
been borne onwards by so rapid and persistent a tide of 
success as Prince Bismarck. Tis good fortune has been 
wonderful, but so has been the promptitude and andacity 
with which he has taken advantage of good fortune. That 
Austria should have attacked Prussia single-handed, and that 
then only four years later France should have done the same 
thing, and that at the turning point of Prussian domestic 
policy the Pore should have taken it into his head to write 
a letter which roused the indignation of Germany, and 
made it see in Prince Bismarck the indispensable champion 
of the nation, are all singular instances of the kind strokes 
which fortune will sometimes deal to help her favourites. 
But it may safely be said that the man who could take 
advantage of them appears only once or twice in a century, 
if so often. It is because he succeeds in such a great 
variety of ways that the Prussian Parliament is so ready 
to follow Prince Bismarck. He now comes before the 
new Assembly not only as the author of the ecclesiastical 
laws which have become popular to an extent far greater 
than could have been anticipated, but as the promoter 
of a foreign policy which has added largely to the power 


and position of Prussia. The German Empzror’s recent 
visit to Vienna is only the latest and most patent sign of 
the new order of things in which Austria has entered into 
an alliance with Prussia, looks up to her, invites her protec. 
tion, and seeks to settle great questions with her con- 
currence. Everything therefore will make the new Prussian 
Parliament very easy, at least at first, for the Pring 
Minister to guide. Hewill be thought to know best, and that 
will beenough. He has begun by letting his friends under- 
stand that they are not to go faster than he thinks proper, 
It was generally supposed that the Speech from the Throne 
would gratify the enthusiasm of those who have just come 
fresh from a great conflict, and that it would foreshadow 
new directions in which the Government desires to see the 
clerical party checked or defeated. On the contrary, it is 
reticent and prudent in the extreme on the one topic of 
universal interest, and merely says that, if further measures 
are needed, they shall be proposed; and this reticence is 
the more remarkable if it is true that the Government has 
a Bill for establishing civil marriages ready for submission 
to Parliament. What may be the reason of this dis- 
cretion, which to many Prussian deputies has been very 
disappointing, is a question which few persons could pre- 
tend to answer. It may be that Prince Bismarck sees, 
in the support which he has received from some Catholic 
towns and some influential Catholic proprietors, a ground 
for hoping that, if he goes to work cautiously, he 
may even at this late hour induce his clerical adversaries 
to abate the extremity of their resistance. It may be that 
he has to consider Germany before he can attend to 
Prussia, and that he wishes to feel his way, lest he should by 
the completeness of his triumph in Prussia provoke opposi- 
tion and receive a check in Germany. At any rate one 
thing cannot be doubted, and that is, that a Minister who 
could afford to satisfy in the Speech from the Throne so 
few of the desires of his eager supporters must have felt 
his position to be a very strong one. 


LORD GREY ON THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


ORD GREY’S letters on the Ashantee war raise the 

issue between two opposite systems of policy in a 
distinct and convenient form. It is possible either to leave 
the conduct of relations with savage tribes in the hands of 
private adventurers, or to employ the resources of the 
Empire for the protection of commerce and for the 
encouragement of civilization. There will always be 
plausible reasons for the avoidance of trouble, expense, and 
responsibility ; but Lord Grey belongs to the older school 
of statesmen which held that power necessarily implied 
liabilities and duties. The establishment of fortified settle- 
ments on the African coast rendered it impossible, accord- 
ing to Lord Grey's opinion, to withhold a certain amount 
of protection and control from the neighbouring tribes; 
but he thinks that the measures which have actually been 
adopted were in many respects erroneous and defective. 
Lord Grey regards with approval, and with regret for the 
practical failure of the project, the abortive scheme of a 
constitutional Federation to be formed by the Fantee 
chiefs and their followers. The proposal originated with 
certain educated natives, who probably wished to provide 
for themselves offices which would enable them to tax 
their neighbours. The officer who at the time adminis- 
tered the government peremptorily warned the would-be 
legislators that any attempt to try their constitutional 
experiment would be treated as an offence against the 
English Government. Although the Administrative decision 
received but a qualified approval at home, it is at 
least possible that in this instance local experience may 
be as safe a guide as the doctrines which Lord Grey 
has steadily maintained, while in the course of his life 
Liberal opinion has overtaken him, coincided with him, 
and passed him. Barbarous imitations of Hnglish institu- 
tions can scarcely be regarded with confidence while so 
many civilized States have repeatedly failed in acclimatizing 
Parhamentary government. If the Fantee Federation had 
been created, the more warlike tribes of the interior would 
not the less have invaded the coast districts when it suited 
their convenience. There is no reason to suppose that the 
educated natives would have thought of organizing a 
military force which would have been capable of defending 
their territory. The direct subordination of the chiefs to 
the English Government would have furnished a sim 
and more effective machine. 
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Lord Grey would og ater confine the possessions of 
England on the Gold Coast to the area which is com- 
manded by the guns of the forts; nor is it a sufficient 
objection to his system that he has not strictly defined the 
limits or the character of the protectorate over the adjacent 
districts which he proposes. There are numerous degrees 
of reciprocal influence and dependence between the Supreme 
Government and the various nations and States of India. 
More than a hundred millions of natives acknowledge the 
direct sovereignty of the QunEN, while nearly an equal 
number are more or less completely governed by their 
own native chiefs. The Mahratta princes and many other 
potentates maintain considerable armies, though they are 
strictly prohibited from diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
Powers, and though they would be instantly checked if 
they attempted to e in war with their neighbours. 
Other rulers, down to the rank of feudal nobles, exercise, with 
or without the interference of English officers, the powers of 
domestic administration. As a general rule, the Government 
interferes only when it is to repress tyranny 
and misgovernment; but it carefully abstains from re- 
nouncing its contingent power of control. The example of 
India is instructive wherever dependencies inhabited by 
alien races have to be governed, because the existing system 
has been produced, not in accordance with any theory, but 
as a result of detailed and practical experience. In the 
Dominion of Canada, in New Zealand, and at the Cape, it 
has been found necessary to assume sovereignty over native 
tribes; and although the consequences have not been uni- 
formly satisfactory, it may be taken for granted that private 
adventurers would have been less serupulous and less consi- 
derate than a re government. ‘The converse case of 


the Fiji Islands, which the English Government has hitherto | 


refused to annex, illustrates the inconvenience of leaving 
English settlers without the restraint or the aid of regular 
authority. On the whole, Lord Grey is justified in pro- 
posing as the only admissible alternative to the establish- 
ment of some kind of protectorate, the abandonment 
of the forts and the discontinuance of trade. Whether 
it will be necessary or expedient to assert any permanent 
power over the Ashantees is a question which cannot 
be solved until the results of the pending expedition are 
known. It is sometimes cheaper and safer to maintain a 
hold over a turbulent tribe during peace than to, wait for 
attacks which must ultimately be repelled. In such cases 
it is impossible to be guided by any abstract principle, 
except that peace and order must be preserved by the most 
available means, The risk and cost of the present war 
may be directly traced to the efforts of the English Govern- 
ment and its officers to keep aloof from native quarrels. 
The handful of troops which was withdrawn from the 
Coast seven or eight years ago would perhaps have sufficed 
to prevent the invasion which must now be punished with 
the aid of the most elaborate preparations. Even the 
Fantees might have been united in defence of themselves 
and their territory if there had been half-a-dozen English 
officers on the spot with a nucleus of an army consisting 
of regular soldiers. 


If the judgment of some of the newspaper dents 
may be trusted, Sir Garnet WoLsELEY might, on his arrival, 
have been strong enough to attack the enemy, if he could 
have commanded the services of the sailors and marines 
of the squadron on the Coast. The Commodore, who, as far 
as his own force is concerned, is not under the orders of the 
General, had before his departure prohibited his crews 
from landing unless the town or the forts were attacked ; 
and consequently Sir Garnet WoLsELEY must wait for the 
arrival of his English regiments before he makes a forward 
movement. To civilians at a distance it would seem that 
the Commodore was possibly in the right; nor is there an 
reason to believe that his orders in any way conflict with 
the wishes of the General. As a general rule, the place of 
sailors is on boatd ship; though they are always ready, in 
case of need, for service on shore. To commence the cam- 
paign before the arrival of the army which is, as it may be 
hoped, to carry it to a successful. conclusion, would seem a 
precipitate policy. The main reason for preventing the 
sailors from landing unnecessarily is probably the risk of 
illness, from which they are comparatively exempt at sea. 
The announcement that several additional regiments are 
under orders for the. coast of Africa has caused 
Surprise. It might have been supposed that a small 
European force would have been sufficient to decide the 
contest; but premature criticism would only interfere with 
the due responsibility of the Government. 


Much trouble will probably be saved if the report of the 
advance of the Ashantee King and his army proves to be 
true; but a deliberately false ramour would be, even be- 
tween civilized belligerents, a justifiable stratagem; and it 
would not exceed the capacity of an ingenious African 
King. It is of course probable that the Ashantees may 
exaggerate to themselves their own prowess; and they 
entertain an excusable contempt for the tribes on the coast 
whom they have frequently defeated; but in their only 
recent conflict with an insignificant English force they 
were so thoroughly beaten that they have not since 
ventured on any offensive movement. Some of tho. 
Ashantee leaders are said to possess a certain amount of 
military skill, and they may perhaps hesitate before they 
encounter superior weapons and European discipline with 
a river in their rear, which they might find it difficult to 
recross after a reverse. If the news of the advance is 
confirmed, Sir Garnet Wotszey will not be in a hurry 
to stop them until they have moved as far as possible 
from their own territory. The great object of the campaign 
is to get within reach of the enemy, and it is in every way 
desirable that he should accomplish for himself as much as 
possible of the intervening distance. It may be hoped that 
no time will be wasted in useless diplomatic formalities. A 
treaty of peace, concluded in consequence of a threatened 
attack on Coomassie, would endure as long as there was an 
English army in the field ready for the expedition. If the 
encounter is really destined to occur on the south of the Prah, 
the strategy of the Ashantee leaders can only be explained by 
their reasonable alarm at the progress of the road by which 
the English army is intended to advance. One-third of. 
the road from the coast to the banks of the river was said 
to have been completed before the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wotsgtey, who will probably lose no time in continuing 
and completing an indispensable work. 


MR. BRIGHT ON FREE LAND. 


R. BRIGHT’S return to office has been signalized 

by a multitude of not unnecessary explanations. An 
anonymous correspondent of the Zimes has extracted 
from him a curious explanation, which has, however, 
still to be explained, of the inaccuracies into. which he 
had fallen in describing the conduct of his colleagues in 
regard to the Education Bill; and it can hardly be doubted 
that his own sense of justice has since led him to offer a 
more ample explanation, which would naturally take the 
form of an apology, to the Vict-Presipent of the Counci. 
Explanations, it seems, have also been exchanged between 
Mr. Bricut and the late Attorney-General. Sir Jouw 
Coteripce had gathered from the speech at Birmingham, 
as everybody else did, that Mr. Brigur thought it pos- 
sible to have a compulsory system of education in which 
no account should be taken of the efforts of voluntary 
and religious bodies of any kind, and from which, as 
far as the State was concerned, every element of religious 
teaching should be rigidly excluded. Sir JoHn announces 
that he has just learned, “on the highest authority,” 
that he did not correctly understand Mr. Bnricur’s 
meaning; but for obvious reasons he cautiously refrains 
from attempting “any affirmative expression” of Mr. 
Bricut’s views. Mr. Bricut’s latest explanations relate to 
what he calls “free land.” He says, in a letter which has 
just been published, that he has often explained in his 
speeches what is intended by this term, but he is willing to 
explain it again. It is true that Mr. Bricur has frequently 
referred to the subject in his letters and speeches, and 
more particularly within the last few months; but unfortu- 
nately he has never been very explicit in his references, and 
it can hardly be said that. the present letter furnishes a very 
satisfactory solution of the enigma. 


Mr. Bricut states that “free land” means the abolition 
of the law of primogeniture ; the limitation of entails and 
settlements, “so that life interests may for the most part be 
“ got rid of and areal ownership substituted for them”; and 
the simplification of the legalforms forthetransferof land. So 
far this is pretty clear. Primogeniture can of course be dealt 
with in a single clause, and the Lorp Cuancettor’s Bill of 
last Session is a very good example of a measure for cutting 
downthe costs and verbiage of conveyancers. It isnot indeed 
quite clear to what extent Mr. Bricur thinks it n 
or possible to limit entails and settlements ; but still one 
can imagine the sort of Bill which he would like to see on 
this subject. He intimates, however, that.“ free land” 
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means something more than all this. It means that “it 
“shall be as easy to buy or sell land as to buy or sell a 
“ ship, or, at least, as easy as it is in Australia, and in many 
“ or in all of the States of the American Union.” And it 
means, further, “ that no legal encouragement shall be given 
“to great estates and great farms, and that the natural 
“forces of accumulation and dispersion shall have free 
“ play, as they have with regard to ships, and shares, and 
“ machinery, and stock-in-trade, and money.” Perhaps 
this may seem to some people very simple and plausible, 
but it would be interesting to know the precise terms of the 
legislation by which Mr. Bricut would make sure of pro- 
ducing these results. To this letter it is natural to tack the 
description of free land which Mr. Bricur gave at Bir- 
mingham. “ What,” he said, “the agricultural class in 
“this country requires is that the land should be made 
“ absolutely free ; that there should be steps by which the 
“best, the cleverest, the most industrious, the most 
“frugal of the agricultural labourers could gradu- 
“ally make their way to a better and higher position.” 
As Mr. Bricut went on to condemn the laws which, he says, 
at present “ keep great estates and great farms beyond the 
“reach of the agricultural labourers,” it must be sup- 
posed that his object is to get laws passed which will bring 
great estates and great farms within the reach of agri- 
cultural labourers. Without inquiring how far legislation 
for the various objects which Mr. Bricut has enumerated 
is desirable, it would be well to know by what sort of legis- 
lation he thinks they are capable of being attained. It is 
just at this interesting point, however, that his explanations 
become conveniently dark and mysterious. Mr. Bricur has 
already proved his skill and energy as an agitator; but 
it has been supposed that he is now aspiring to the reputa- 
tion of a statesman. Unfortunately, however the hands 
may be disguised, the voice betrays him. It is still the 
voice of the platform orator, careless of facts and without 
precise ideas or settled plans, whose only object is to excite 
popular passions by vague and violent declamation. Mr. 
Bricur has, indeed, frankly acknowledged that he does 
not think that what he calls the land question is ripe 
enough to be dealt with by the present Parliament; and 
it may perhaps be inferred that his declarations on the 
subject are mercly intended to provide materials for agi- 
tation at the general election. It would thus appear that 
he is himself the cunning speculator whom he described 
in his speech at Birmingham as collecting subscriptions 
for a mysterious invention, the secret of which was to 
be divulged only when the money was all paid. After 
the elections perhaps Mr. Bricut will introduce a Bill for 
providing steps by which not only agricultural labourers, 
but all other poor labouring men, may obtain possession 
of great estates, great farms, great factories, and rich 
mines. At present they are unable to get these things, 
because they have no money to buy them with. How this 
difficulty is to be got over is Mr. Bricur’s secret. It is an 
old secret with charlatans of every sort and in every age. 
It is impossible to imagine a more mischievous or un- 
scrupulous form of political agitation than that which con- 
sists in holding out to poor and ignorant people a prospect 
that something very grand and beneficent is going to be 
done for them by the Government, and that they are to 
wake up one fine morning out of their rags and penury to 
find that somehow or other on have suddenly come into 
possession of the squire’s land or their employer's factory,and 
that they are henceforth to live at ease and to give their orders 
= as their masters used todo. Mr. Bricut professes to 
w the trick by which this can be done ; he has a Bill in 
his head, if not in his pocket, by which labourers are to be 
enabled, not merely to buy little bits of land, but to acquire 
“ great farms and great estates”; and at Birmingham he 
stated that this was not a mere Bill for simplifying titles 
and transfer, but something quite different. tf Mr. Bricut 
has not such a Bill, and if he knows he has not, what shall 
be said of him? It is possible to test his knowledge of the 
subject and his sincerity by some of his other statements. 
Entails and settlements might no doubt be limited as he 
desires, but the sort of real ownership which would be sub- 
stituted for them would be certain to prove in a great many 
cases extremely unreal. Experience has shown that a system 
of life tenancies affords perhaps the most effectual security 
that can be devised against the excessive creation of 
mortgages. In France land is much more heavily 
mortgaged than in England, and the agriculture of 
France, as well as of mortgaged estates in our own country, 
certainly does not encourage the opinion that it is better 


for land to be mortgaged than to be in the hands of a 
tenant for life, who, after all, is just as likely as not to have 
the ordinary instincts of family affection. Mr. Bricur 
affects to believe that the laws of primogeniture and 
entail are the only cause of the creation and maintenance 
of great estates; but practically, as is well known, these 
laws operate in the majority of cases only to the ex- 
tent to which landowners choose that they shall operate. 
Entails can almost always be broken, and a proprietor 
has only to make a will in order to divide his estates 
as freely as his personal property. In Kent, where the 
law is that in cases of intestacy land should go to all the 
sons alike, it is usually left to the eldest, as in other dis- 
tricts. Moreover, entails are known to have at least as 
much effect in preventing small properties from being 
absorbed into large ones as in adding to the extent of 
overgrown estates. In this country great estates are tole- 
rated, but not enforced, by law; and they owe their exist- 
ence simply to a natural and widely prevalent sentiment 
which could be controlled only by coercive legislation 
specially devised for the purpose, and intended not merely 
to provide for cases of intestacy, but to override the formal 
directions of testators. At present real and personal 
property stand on: the same footing in this respect. Mr. 
Bricut’s characteristic carelessness and disregard of every- 
thing except oratorical points is curiously shown by his re- 
mark that land ought to be bought or sold as easily as a ship, 
or at least as easily as land is bought or sold in Australia. 
He does not see that a ship is easily disposed of because 
it is something which can be handed over bodily to the 
purchaser, and carried away by him to a place of safe keep- 
ing, and also because it has not been the custom to make 
ships the basis of all sorts of family settlements and in- 
tricate pecuniary arrangements. The great difficulty in 
regard to the transfer of land is that a great deal 
of land in this country may be said to be held by little 
knots of persons in conjunction, and the nominal 
owner is only one shareholder among many. Again, Mr. 
Brieut likens land to shares ; but the analogy is obviously 
imperfect. A share isa specific and distinctly defined part 
of the whole property, whereas an interest in land is often 
of a contingent character, and cannot be sharply measured 
off in this way. So also Mr. Bricur forgets that England 
is an old country, where land has been passing from hand 
to hand for many generations, and where all sorts of com- 
plicated obligations and interests have grown up in con- 
nexion with it, while the ownership of land came into 
existence in Australia only, as it were, the day before 
yesterday. 

It would certainly be very satisfactory to have a 
measure for the general registration of ownership and in- 
cumbrances of land, and for simplifying and cheapening 
conveyancing ; but even if entails were to be limited, and 
the law of intestate succession to land assimilated to that 
relating to personalty, it would practically make very little 
difference ; and assuredly none of these measures would 
enable poor men to obtain possession of “ great estates and 
“ great farms.” A poor man who has scraped together some 
small savings is the last person in the world to be benefited 
by an investment which yields only two and a half or three 
per cent., when he might easily get five or six. But then it 
is Mr. Bricut’s secret how poor men are to become landed 
proprietors all of a sudden merely by the passing of an Act 
of Parliament. “ When I am King,” said Jack Cape, 
“there shall be no money; the three-hooped pot shall have 
“ten hoops; all the realm shall be in common, and in 


“ Cheapside shall my palfrey go grass.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


7 Roman Catholic Bishops, whether in England or 
Ireland, have never shown any conspicuous zeal in the 
matter of the higher education. Probably it is doing them no 
injustice to say that the higher education, as such, holds a 
very secondary place in their thoughts. They are obliged 
to pay some attention to it from time to time, because the 
Roman Catholic laity want their sons to get a University 
degree; but if it were not for this external pressure, they 
would be quite ready to leave the question alone. If they 
would leave it alone, no better arrangement could be desired. 
It would then be possible to discover what the views and 
wishes of Roman Catholic parents really are. Unforiu- 
nately, however, the laity have interest enough in the 
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subject to force the bishops to take it up, but not interest 
enough in it to lead them to take it up for themselves. 
No one can say, for example, what opinion the Irish 
Roman Catholics would have pronounced on the Uni- 
versity Bill of last Session if the bishops had not pro- 
vided them with a ready-made condemnation of it. Irish- 
men are ited with a keen love of knowledge, and 
the most anxious parent might have been content 
with the safeguards provided in the proposed University 
for the theological soundness of his son. Yet scarcely a 
word of remonstrance was heard from the Catholic laity 
when their bishops kicked over the fabric which the 
Government had built up with so much pains, and left at 
least one more generation of Irishmen to end their educa- 
tion at eighteen or to pursue it in another country. Still 
their action in that matter has at last shamed the bishops 
into doing something. They have turned their minds to the 
Catholic University, with the view of seeing whether this 
languishing institution can possibly be galvanized into life. 

“The Sovereign Pontiff,” we are told, “ has given it the 
“ power of granting decrees.” In the early days of the 
University, when its founders were still striving to get a 
charter of incorporation from the Government, there was an 
obvious reason why the Pore should not lay claim to an 
authority which might seem to render a Royal charter un- 
necessary. After a time all talk of either asking or receiv- 
ing a Royal charter came to an end. It was not to be 
had during Lord Patmerston’s life, and when Lord Patmer- 
ston’s Irish policy had given place to Mr. Gtapstone’s, the 
ideas of the bishops had grown too ambitious to allow 
them to rest satisfied with a charter which did not carry 
an endowment with it. But the exercise of the power 
to which the Pore lays claim was still postponed, in 
order to ascertain whether money, as well as dignity, 
could be obtained from the Government. Now that 
the bishops see that an endowment is not to be had, except 
on condition of conceding the principle of a mixed Univer- 
sity, it is suddenly remembered that the Pore is the true 
fountain of academical honour, and that, in holding its 
privileges from him, the Catholic University will only be in 
a position which nearly all the Universities of Europe have 
occupied at one time or another. If the Irish bishops had 
been in earnest, they would hardly have allowed their Univer- 
sity to languish for so many years for want of a qualification 
which can so easily be supplied. If they had waited till now 
to set upa Catholic University in Dublin, it might have been 
explained on the hypothesis that they had not abandoned 
the hope that the necessity for founding such an institution 
would have been anticipated by the action of the Govern- 
ment. But the Catholic University in Stephen’s Green 
was set up years ago, and it might have been expected that 
the bishops who thought it worth their while to go so far 
would have thought it worth their while to go further. A 
University which does not claim to give degrees is at best 
an anomaly, and on the Roman Catholic theory the Pops is 
the person from whom the authority to confer degrees is 
naturally derived. The Stephen’s Green institution has not 
had a fair chance givenit. If ever Dr. Newman’s papers are 
published in their integrity, we shall probably know 
why this advantage was denied. It is highly unlikely 
that he should have thrown himself with so much energy 
into the infant undertaking, had he not believed that it 
would receive all the aid and countenance which it 
was possible to obtain for it. Under his guidance the 
Catholic University would have enjoyed far brighter pro- 
spects than any that now awaitit. The prestige of his name 
would have done much; his own high conception of what 
a University ought to be would have done much, and the 
deserved popularity which the University would have de- 
rived from these sources would have been increased by 
external circumstances which no longer exist. At that time 
tests were still. maintained at Trinity College, and there was 
not, as there is now, a Queen’s College possessing a Presi- 
dent in every way qualified to command the confidence of 
Roman Catholics. The choice therefore lay between the 
new University and mixed educaticn carried on under con- 
ditions not likely to recommend themselves to Irish parents. 
Yet, with all this in its favour, the Catholic University soon 
dwindled into insignificance. It is hard to believe that this 
failure was entirely attributable to the indifference of the 
Trish Roman Catholics. 


By a curious coincidence Dr. Newman has been condemned 
to witness the failure of another scheme for giving Roman 
Catholics the benefit of a University education without detri- 
ment to their religious principles. Some years later he pro- 


posed to go up to Oxford, so as to secure to Roman Catholic 
students at his old University the advantage of being under 
the care of an orthodox theologian who was at the same 
time the intellectual equal of any by whom their religion was 
likely to be assailed or undermined. If this scheme had 
been carried out, it would probably have grown by degrees 
into a Roman Catholic College affiliated to the University ; 
and in this shape it would have done real service to Oxford 
in securing the representation of an aspect of thought which 
is at present in danger of being undervalued, and to the 
Roman Catholic body in bringing them intellectually 
abreast of their countrymen. Dr. Newman’s second effort 
met with even less success than his first. In Ireland he had 
been encouraged to make the experiment, and had, as there is 
good ground to suspect, been left in the lurch. In England 
he was not even allowed to make the attempt. The Roman 
Catholic authorities were resolved for their own purposes 
to discourage mixed education in any form, and they were 
not at all anxious to have it proved that it need not be 
attended with any danger to religious belief. If there had 
been no chance of Dr. Newman retaining his influence over 
the Catholic students, the bishops might have been more 
willing to let him go to Oxford ; what settled matters per- 
haps was that there was every probability of his doing so. 
A renegade or two might have served to point a moral, but 
a long list of young men who had passed through the 
furnace unscathed would have been a most damaging item 
of evidence. 

Why the Roman Catholic bishops should so suddenly have 
awakened to asense of their duties towards the laity of 
the upper and middle classes does not appear. That their 
change of attitude is in any way connected with a sense 
of the importance of University education is in the highest 
degree unlikely. Ecclesiastical bodies are not at all sub- 
ject to instantaneous conversions, and years of comfortable 
and complacent neglect are by no means the usual fore- 
runners of vigorous strivings after reformation. It may 
rather be supposed that the promised development of the 
Catholic University in Ireland, and the utterly unexpected 
announcement that a Catholic University is to be foundedjin 
England, have alike been called forth by the fear that Roman 
Catholic parents will not much longer submit to see the 
existing avenues to a University degree closed against their 
sons by the decree of the bishops, unless the bishops are 
prepared at the same time to open up some new avenue. 
The proposed schemes are hardly calculated to have the 
effect which the bishops desire. A conception of such mag- 
nitude as a new University can hardly be realized by so 
small a body as the English Roman Catholics, or by so poor 
a body as the Irish Roman Catholics. Mgr. Carri, who is 
spoken of as the Rector of the English University, is not 
known to the outside world to possess any natural gifts 
appropriate to the head of a University, while his practical 
experience has rather lain in training golleges and convent 
schools than in places devoted to learning or science. 
Both the English and the Irish Universities may occasion- 
ally secure an able teacher in this or that branch of know- 
ledge, but unless the Continent is laid under contribution to 
an extent altogether inconsistent with that light-hearted in- 
difference to the gravity of their task which at present seems 
the predominant feeling in all concerned, it will be impos- 
sible for them to maintain a single faculty—except perhaps 
theology—in a state of even nominal completeness. The 
day may not be far distant when the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate will regret the short-sighted obstinacy which 
has characterized their whole policy as regards University 
education. 


POLICE RULE. 


ae question between the public and the police is of so 
serious a character that it is important it should be 
clearly understood. Colonel HenpErson has come forward 
to justify the conduct of his men, and we have to see what 
this conduct amounts to. Mr. Bgtt, a barrister, was latcly 
arrested on a charge of being drunk and disorderly; but the 
magistrate did not believe the evidence of the police, and 
dismissed the case. Mr. Ber thereupon wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Police, stating the facts; but the only satis- 
faction he has received is an intimation that “it is open 
“to him to take his complaint before a magistrate.” It 
would appear, therefore, that the Commissioner is himself 
satisfied with the conduct of the police on this occasion. 
They not only made a false charge, but peremptorily re- 
fused an application to have the charge tested by a 
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medical officer, which, the Commissioner assures us in his 
annual report, is taken in every case of doubt, “ as a matter 
“ of humanity and precaution.” Notwithstanding this, the 
Commissioner publicly expresses his approval of their con- 
duct, or—which, under the circumstances, is the same thing 
—refuses to express disapproval. Nor is this all; Colonel 
Henverson, im effect, revives and repeats the charge 
against Mr. Bert. “I have,” he says, “investigated the 
“ matter as far as I have the means of doing so, and the 
“ result of my inquiries the matter in an entirely 
“ different light ”—that is, in a light entirely different from 
Mr. Bett’s statement and the magistrate’s decision. What 
would be said of the editor of a newspaper who, having 
had a verdict against him im an action for libel, next 
morning reprinted the libel? Yet the police are prac- 
tically in this position. The magistrate has decided that 
the police libelled Mr. Burr, and Colonel Henperson imme- 
diately repeats the libel in the most public manner, and 
with all the authority attaching to his position. We must 
say that this scems to us a very astonishing and intolerable 
state of things. 

But Mr. Be.r’s case is unfortunately by no means the 
only case of this kind. There is the case of the officers of 
the First Life Guards. Here again there is a magisterial 
decision against the police ; but the Duke of Campripce has 
forbidden the officers to take legal proceedings against 
them, and the Commissioner apparently has no fault to find 
with their behaviour. We suppose, therefore, that there 
will be no further inquiry, unless the House of Commons 
takes up the matter. There is also the case of Bonz, the 
carpenter, who, with his brother, was arrested on a charge 
of assaulting the police which the magistrate at Hammer- 
smith pronounced to be groundless. On Monday last there 
was a regular magisterial fusillade against the police. Mr. 
Barker, at Clerkenwell, complained that the police 
preferred charges of drunkenness without bringing for- 
ward any evidence to support them, and that in 
charges of disorderly conduct they always threw in 
drunkenness as a matter of course, whether it was on the 
charge-sheet or not. He “thought it very strange that 
“ constables were not instructed to give their evidence in a 
“ straightforward and proper manner.” At Marylebone 
Georcs Ropixs, “ respectably dressed,’’ was charged with 
an assault on the police. He called evidence to show that 
he did not assault the constable but that it was the 
constable who assaulted him. Mr. Mansrixip said he did 
not believea word of the evidence in reference to an assault 
on the police, and discharged the defendant. At South- 
wark an old man of seventy-one, “of respectable appear- 
“ance,” was accused of being drunk and incapable. It 
turned out that he was very infirm, and subject to tren- 
bling, and Mr. Partriwce dismissed the case. Thus within 
a few days we have decisicns against the police by the 
magistrates at Bow Street, Marlborough Street, Hammer- 
smith, Clerkenwell, Marylebone, and Southwark. Possibly 
the magistrates may have been mistaken in some of 
these cases, but that has nothing to do with the immediate 
question. All that the public knows is that half-a- 
dozen magistrates have declared that a certain number of 
police constables have given false evidence, and that 
these men, with this stigma upon them, are retained in 
a position in which they may continue to behave in the 
same outrageous manner. 

Colonel] Hexperson seems to think that he coneedes a great 
deal in allowing that it is open to persons who have been 
falsely accused by the police to summon them before a magis- 
trate ; and perhaps it is a great deal from his point of view. 
If things go on at their present rate, it is doubtful how 
long the public will be permitted to enjoy this indulgence, 
and perhaps they had better make use of it while they 
can. What Colonel Henperson appears to forget is, that 
the persons to whom it is open to go to a magistrate 
have already been before a magistrate, and have obtained, 
after full inquiry, a decision in their favour. It is not in 
the natural course of things that a suitor who has obtained 
a verdict should be anxious to carry the question before a 
court of appeal. That is usually left for the other side; 
and if the other side is indisposed to rcopen the question, 
it may be inferred that it has good reasons for acquiescing 
in the decision which has been given against it. The Com- 
missioner of Police has stated very distinetly the rule laid 
down by the Home Office in regard to complaints against 
the police. It is “that in all charges against members of 
“ the police force in which the cvidence is conflicting, and 
“ supported on either side by witnesses who are not in the 


“ force, the case should be sent before a magistrate, and not 
“ decided by the Commissioner of Police.” This is a very 
good rule. It is obvious, as Colonel HespErson remarks, 
that he has no power to hold a judicial inquiry, and that 
any decision at which he could arrive on ex parte evidence 
would not be satisfactory to either party. But the rule is 
one thing, and Colonel Heyperson’s interpretation of it is 
another thing. Every one will agree that these cases should 
be sent before a magistrate; but by whom should they be sext? 
Clearly, we should say, according to all justice, reason, and 
common sense, by the Commissioner of Police. The persons 
who have been acquitted by the magistrates have no reason 
for asking for another hearing. They are quite satisfied 
with the decisions which have vindicated their innocence, 
The Commissioner of Police is, therefore, in this position 
—either he must be supposed to acquiesce in the decisions 
against the constables, im which case he is bound to punish 
them, or he is anxiousforfurther investigation,and this he can 
at once procure in the simplest possible way by sending the 
constables before a magistrate. In the navy, when a ship is 
lost, the officer in command is immediately placed on trial— 
that is to say, the burden is thrown on him of proving that 
it was not through any fault on his part that the ship was 
lost. The same rule should be applied to policemen who 
lose a case because their evidence is deemed unworthy of 
credit. The decision of the magistrate should not be a final 
decision, unless the police choose to accept it as such ; but 
if there is to be a second iaquiry, it should clearly be at the 
instance of those who have lost the verdict in the first 
one. 


The question at issne may be very simply stated. The 
public has before it certain magisterial judgments against 
the police, together with evidence which appears to bear out 
those judgments in the strongest manner; and the con- 
fidence of the publie in the honesty and capacity of the police 
has consequently been very much shaken. The only way 
in which this confidence can be restored is by the prompt 
punishment of the offenders, or by a reversal of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by another inquiry in open court. If the 
Commissioner does not choose to have another inquiry, he 
must not be surprised if* the public declines to have con- 
fidence in his men. There are less than eight thousand 
constables for ordinary duty in the whole of the metropolitan 
district, which contains considerably more than three 
millions of people. As men must eat and sleep, there is 
only about half this number of policemen available for 
active duty at any time. It is estimated that there 
are more than three thousand “known thieves, depre- 
“ dators, and suspected persons” in the metropolitan dis- 
trict; and there are of course a great many more who are 
not known, as well as a large body of people who would be 
very likely to become disorderly if they were not kept in 
awe by the police. It is obvious, therefore, that if it came 
to a push, the police by themselves would be avery ineffectual 
protection against rapine and disorder. The strength of 
the police lies mainly in their character and prestige, and in 
the assumption that they have behind their backs the great 
body of honest, well-behaved, respectable citizens. Take 
this away, and they are no better than a cardboard battle- 
ment. ‘The question is, how long the police will be able to 
reckon upon this indispensable support if they go on as 
they are now doing? And this is obviously a very serious 
question. There is some highly suggestive information 
bearing on this point in the Commissioner’s annual Report. 
“The assaults on the police,” we are told, “steadily increase”; 
every policeman is assaulted about once every two years. 
“The number of police charged before magistrates has in- 
“ creased from fourteen in 1871 to thirty-five in 1872.” This 
shows that the police are becoming every year more 
unpopular, and more exposed to suspicion and distrust ; 
and we have just seen the sort of encouragement which 
they receive from their chief when they bring false 
or reckless charges against imnocent persons. On 
this point the testimony of various correspondents of 
the Vimes is fully corroborated by the cases to which 
we have above called attention. Last year the total 
number of persons apprehended by the Metropolitan police 
was 78,203, of whom 851 were acquitted on trial, and 
22,425 discharged by magistrates. How many of the 
2,455 who were convicted on trial, and of the 52,472 
who were summarily convicted, were convicted on evidence 
of the kind of which we have just had so many painful 
examples, must be a matter of conjecture. Alongside of 
increasing charges against the police, and growing distrust 
of them on the partof the public, we find that “the number 
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“ of dismissals for misconduct, 234, in the past year shows a 
“ decrease on former years, and is the smallest number in any 
“ year since 1864, after eliminating a certain number who 
“ Were re-enlisted on expressing their hearty regret for agrave 
“ dereliction of duty into which they were unwarrantably 
“Jed.” In other words, the conduct of the police was never 
so bad as it has been lately, and the number of dismissals 
never so few. Colonel Henperson thinks “this is satis- 
« factory,” but it is possible that other people may be disposed 
to regard it in a very different light. The flourish about the 
mutiny simply comes to this—that the mutineers were will- 
ing to stay in the force when they found that they were to 
get what they had struck for, and regretted that they had 
struck, smce they might have saved themselves the 
trouble. 


We have of course no desire to speak harshly or ungene- 
rously of the police asa body. They area very mixed body, 
made up of “batchers, clerks, grooms, tradesmen, agricultural 
“Jabourers, sailors, discharged soldiers,” and all sorts of 

ple. It is impossible to expect a very high type of men 
for the wages that are offered; and a force of this kind 
must necessarily contain a proportion of black sheep. 
Whether the proportion shall be large or small, whether it 
shall be sufficient to taint and poison the whole body or 
only an insignificant speck which can be rubbed off from 
time to time as it shows itself, depends on the firmness with 
which discipline is maintained. Everybody will acknow- 
ledge the civility, good-nature, and intelligence of many, 
perhaps we may say of most, of the metropolitan constables. 
They are certainly not all bullies and perjurers, but it is 
difficult to resist the evidence that bullying and perjury 
are increasing, and that the police are in some degree 
becoming a danger, instead of a protection, to the public. 
Two great faults stand out conspicuously in the manage- 
ment of the police. The chiefs of the force have, on the 
one hand, been weak and vacillating in dealing with internal 
discipline; and, onthe other hand, they have done incalculable 
mischief by importing the Continental idea of police abso- 
Jatism, and encouraging the men to regard themselves as a 
sort of foreign power in the midst of an unfriendly popula- 
tion, whom it is hopeless to try to conciliate, and who must 
therefore be ruled by simple terrorism. A grave respon- 
sibility will rest upon Mr. Lowe if he allows this latest 
warning of the continuous disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion of the police to pass without taking measures to restore 
its efficiency. 


FEASTING AND CHARITY. 


SS ka ing to the echoes of the great 
civic festivity, there comes to us a touching story which 
suggests a curious contrast. A Masonic banquet, it appears, lately 
took place in the City. After the mysteries of the Lodge had been 
duly celebrated, the members and their guests ed to the 
room where, “ge a custom, @ sumptuous meal should have 
been provided. Its , however, was taken by a plain meal of 
bread and cheese and ale. The visitors, we hope, had been duly 
repared for this change in the programme, At any rate, whatever 
y repinings found a place in their bosoms were sternly re- 

, and the after-dinner speeches—if the sacred name of 

inner may be profaned by such an association—expressed, we are 
informed, unequivocal satisfaction, at the entertainment. The 
money saved, amounting to 50/. or 6o/., was given to the charity 
fund of the Lodge, and it was decided to continue the practice in 
future. These worthy Masons doubtless deserve all praise for 
their innovation. We cannot honestiy conceal a certain misgiving 
as to the success of the feast in a purely convivial point of view. 
Can the flame of loyalty really burn with its usual brightness 
when stimulated by no more eee ee than beer? To make 
an after-dinner speech is a difficult at best; and though the 
orator should not be drunk, he ought as a general rule to be 
slightly mellowed by the influence of good cheer. When a man is 
deliberately resolved to make = fool canea which is, we fear, 
@ necessary —— ent of most ormances of the kind, it 
is well that he should loosen, though he should not entirely 
remove, the grasp of cooler reason. He who drinks beer 
thinks beer, and, we suppose it must be added, talks beer. 
Seen through the fumes which arise from the tankard, the 
prospects of the Church and of the army and navy would surely 
take an unduly sombre colouring; and the orator whose first 
duty is to throw a pleasantly rose-coloured tinge over the in- 
tellectual prospect would be to curse when he ought to 
bless. There is, however, little of the principle established 
LF enthusiasts being applied to the Lord Mayor's dinner. 
is is never likely to err on the side of asceticism. There is 
much more 


childish supererogation to urge upon future Lord Mayors the duty 
ing relic of the old-fashioned drinking, roast-beef-eating habits of 
our gormandizing ancestors. When the art of feeding is pro 
understood among us, a careful study will doubtless reveal what is 
the diet which produces a maximum of eloquence. The final 
cause of a Lord Mayor's uet is to elicit the best possible 
from public officials. A certain degree of luxurious livi 

will doubtless always be found necessary for that purpose ; and all 
genuine uence would disappear long before the guests were 
reduced to the Spartan er of bread and cheese. 

The Masonic banquet of which we are speaking raises a question 
of a different kind. Before a man gives a dinner he should settle 
with himself what is his ultimate object. It is the great canon 
of all practical success that we should never be aiming at 
two at once. Civic conviviality has an obvious cri- 
terion ; is the best dinner which favours the best speech- 
making; but what is the criterion which should be observed in 
regard to those singular festivities of which charity is supposed to 
be the ultimate end? The reply, ordi assumed to be satisfae- 
tory, is that that dinner is the best which produces the largest 
subseriptions. There are certain institutions which practically 
regard a dinner as the best means of providing their annual 
funds. it is qu ung « the support the in- 
digent hangers-on of some profession. ordinary method is to 
catch some distinguished person, a Minister, a bishop, or a cele- 
brated author, and to advertise to the world at that fora 
moderate sum they may have the pleasure of seeing the man 
dine, and afterwards of getting him upon his legs. The convivial 
board forms a galvanic battery, and the enthusiasm spreads and 
glows through the whole circle of guests. The consciousness that 
they are in some sense companions of their exalted chairman sets 
Franklin listening to the eloquence of Whitefield, they change the 
humble intentions which satisfied their consciences during soup 
to the reckless generosity of postprandial excitement. The success 
of such performances clearly depends upon many things besides the 
intrinsic merits of the charity. The records of the institutions 
prove that the public has been generous, not in proportion as their 
money was wanted, but as the orator was distingui And 
therefore, if the sole end of a charity be to get as much money as 
possible out of the public pocket, there can be little doubt that the 
managers of such performances are wise in their generation. The 
bread and cheese system, if it were ly introduced, would 
cut off this stream at its source. e eloquence of the ablest 
advocate would be damped. If the orator himself could speak, 
yet he would speak to cool and critical audiences. Half his power 
would be thrown away, and the charities would have to depend 
upon the results of an appeal to people’s reasoning faculties, not to 
their sentimental emotions at moments of convivial relaxation. 

Here, then, we come upon the ever-recurring problem. How 
far are the means sanctified by the end? Is it right to mix 
our — for charity with appeals to motives not exactly bad, 
but at least equivocal? There are, of course, a large number of 
people who confidently reply in the affirmative. In the controversy 
which has recently been raging as to the system of elections, it. 
was obviously ag a pri truth that any system, not 
directly dishonourable, was justified if it increased the total amount 
of subscriptions. It was in vain to urge that a great deal of time 
and money was wasted upon a disproportionately small amount of 
good; that needless poy: ree was caused to the recipients, and 
superfluous trouble to the bestowers, of charity. Every system, it 
was replied, is more or less bad; and no other system will raise so 
much. That was ed as an ultimate and conclusive reply. 
Its natural tendency was to provoke an equally ic opposi- 
which we boast so much 

more n subseriptions are thinned by the 
revelation of abuses, is not the thinni « dutnable thing in 
itself? Political economists and the mem of the Charitable 
Organization Society can supply us with abundant reasons for 
believing that asylums and hospitals pauperize more decidedly than 
they help the deserving. Itis avery line of argument to- 
say that people won’t give money at all unless they are allowed te 
ive without discrimination, or are encouraged to give by after-- 
i rhetoric. It sounds very much like saying that you have 

no case which can be put before cool-headed people who insist u 
some reasonable guarantees that their money will be well applied.. 
Everybody is now willing to admit that much of our charity is so 
ill directed that it creates more evils than it cures. If we seek for 
a test to discriminate between — and bad charities, is there 
test to consist in the power 


merely the consciousness of having been useful, but the pleasure of 

@ practice generally ceases to be healthy, either for 
yourself or for the people you profess to benefit. ae 

This, we imagine, was the theory of our excellent friends 
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it is a mistake to mix his charity with his business. The result is ae 
pretty certain to be the injury of his business and the degradation 
division between your charity and your pleasure. Charity should 
be a serious occupation, inasmuch as giving money usefully is a : 
difficult art which requires calm consideration and constant : 
attention. Directly you try to make it a picturesque amusement : 
for fine ladies and gentlemen, and to get for your money, not 2 
the interests of cookery, consideréd as a high art, will suffer by Boe 
| excess than by defect. And therefore it would be an act of = 
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of the bread and cheese banquet. We cannot deny, how- 
ever, that they have probably a rather hard battle still to 
fight. For the moment they have saved 6o/., and they have 
had a pleasant glow of natural self-complacency. The most 
refined good livers sometimes take a pleasure in returning for 
a moment to a piquant simplicity; and our Masons were no 
doubt amused for a time by their bread and cheese novelty. They 
perhaps regarded it as verging upon a practical joke ; but still as 
a -humoured joke, and one which served to point an excellent 
moral. But will they be able to keep it up in cold blood? Will 
not the fifth or sixth Bossi on this scale begin to be some- 
thing ofa bore, and the speeches which it provokes be somehow want- 
ing in fire and felicity? Alas! this is the melancholy cynicism which 
always intrudes when one sees a bold attempt at reform. Even in 
the best motives there isa mixture ofsomething earthly. The first 
ascetics renounce the world in all sincerity; the next generation 
find that asceticism is become the fashion, and play at it as they 
play at any popular amusement. And so this great bread and 
cheese movement may have its weak side. Possibly, if the 
prophetic spirit were ted to us, we might foresee a distant 
age when the bread and cheese would be still ostensibly eaten, 
but. supplemented by luxurious fare introduced under some 
cunning pretence; as in times of corruption a hair-shirt may 
become a mere ornament worn over a comfortable substratum of 
inner clothing. But it is not given to us to raise the veil of the 
future, or to trace the seeds of decay in the fresh enthusiasm of 
the early reformers. The temptation will probably come when 
these puritan Masons discover that their subscriptions fall 
off, and that the saving produced by the frugality of their 
feast is counterbalanced by the want of stimulus to con- 
tributions. Will they be content to congratulate themselves 
that, if less has been received, it has been received without 
unworthy solicitations? or will they return to the use of the old 
coarser stimulants? If we could hope that the plan would 
succeed in both directions, that bread and cheese would be at 
once a cheaper and a more powerful stimulant, then indeed we 
should have a new hope for the future of our charities. Then we 
might look forward to a day when all institutions would be judged 
on their merits, and people would give money because money 
was really wanted, not because they had been bly warmed 
by wine and exhilarated by rhetorical flattery. Such a dream, we 
fear, is too good to be true. The great law that an Englishman is 
most accessible through his stomach is not to be so easily repealed ; 
and it is to be feared that people will never be wanting to turn 
this truth to account. Bread and cheese are excellent articles of 
food; but we suspect that it isa long time before their price will 
be raised by a demand for the purposes of charitable banquets. 


WOMEN AT SCHOOL. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY used to hold that there was one 
characteristic distinction between men and women. When 
men, he said, were spoken of disparagingly as a whole, they were apt 
to coincide ; but when any particular man was attacked, they usual 
stood up for him, and did their best to show that he was not new 
a bad sort of fellow after all. On the other hand—this was 
Whately’s theory, and we accept no responsibility for it—women 
were extremely sensitive as to the general character of their 
sex, while quite ready to join in cutting up the sisterhood in detail. 
It would be interesting to know what feelings will be excited in 
the female mind by the Report which has just been issued by the 
Cambridge Syndicate for the Examination of Women. The Syndi- 
cate affect to report, on the whole, very favourably of the industry 
and intelligence of the majority of the candidates who appeared 
before them at the different centres, but they take upon themselves 
to make some remarks which, we fear, will be thought to be offen- 
sively characteristic of the arrogance and presumption of man. 

It is stated that only a few candidates, when examined in the 
Hore Pauling, showed a knowledge of the book and a real hold 
on the argument, while most of them, although acquainted more or 
less with Paley’s facts, exhibited great weakness in applying 
them conclusively. Most of the candidates had evidently studied 
the Scriptures very carefully, but “ the answers to a question 
which asked for a careful summary of 1 Cor. xv. seemed to show 
that not more than two or three candidates had read the chapter 
so as to master its method and connexion.” The ladies came out 
strongly in arithmetic; but in English history they are sarcastically 
advised to “avoid mere fluency of expression”; and in English 
literature “the besetting error was irrelevance.” Thus, when a 
brief summary of the Hydriotaphia was asked for, the result was 
that a great many accounts, the reverse of brief, were presented, 
not of the work, but of Sir Thomas Browne, the writer of it. It 
is remarked that it was observable that several candidates 
who complained of want of time had signally misspent 
the time allowed them. The examiner further noticed 
great “good will,” but “a very prevalent inaccuracy.” In 
English composition the examiner discovered a wealmess for 
slang and a tendency to flippaney, and “ too many of the writers 
did not sufficiently consider the meaning of the subject which 
they selected.” e of the subjects which were set was to 
fix the place of the novel in modern literature; but many of 
the candidates started off at a tangent, and expatiated on the bad 
effects of reading novels. The examiner endeavours to take the 
edge off these home-thrusts by suggesting that, after all, he has in 


his time read worse essays by men. The examiner may be a ve 
learned man in his own way, but he clearly knows very little 
about women if he thinks to appease their natural indignation by 
a paltry concession of this kind. 

e have very little doubt that women will see through the 
flimsy pretence of courtesy and conciliation under which the 
examiners endeavour to disguise this attack upon the general cha- 
racter of the sex, and especially on those very points on which women 
are known to be most sensitive. A woman will stand a good dea] 
but no woman with the least spirit ever submitted without an 
explosion to an insinuation that she was not a person ofa logical turn 
of mind. Even the patient Griselda, who allowed her children to be 
taken from her one by one, would no doubt have startled her spouse 
by the sudden energy of her character if he had chanced to say, 
“ My dear, it is really no use trying to argue with you, for women 
are always so illogical.” All women are logical; and whether 
they are logical or not doesn’t matter, for all the same they have a 
right to be considered so—this is the first great principle blazoned 
on the banner of the sex. Yet here we find a sneering examiner 
pointing out that only one candidate in logic showed a thorough 
igs Be the subject, and that he found it exceedingly “ difficult 
to obtain’ a clear statement and ready application of. important 
definitions and theorems.” All this is quite of a piece with the 
malicious and impertinent suggestions of the examiners, that women 
are discursive and rambling, and that when they sit down to try to 
write a short account of one subject, they generally write a long ac- 
count of something else. The ditliculty of obtaining “a clear state- 
ment” from a lady is also a very stale bit of satire. The examiner 
in Latin remarks that the general impression produced on his mind 
by the work done was “ that the knowledge shown was in most cases 
rather due to a retentive memory than actually assimilated with 
the mind and thought of the candidates.” This is put in a very 
fine way, and perhaps the examiner may have flattered himself 
that there was something clever in the sonorous turn of his 
malignant epigram; but we can fancy we hear a female chorus 
crying, “So women are parrots, are they” And it must be con- 
fessed that this is really what it comes to. The French examiner 
ef course has his hit with the rest. He thinks it may not be 
amiss to warn candidates against rendering into verse passages 
which they are expected to render into prose. Here again is one 
of the old sarcasms on women, that they think the hard, plain 
prose of life not good enough for them, and are always wanting 
to soar into the region of try. The same spirit animates the 
whole of these reports. They are full of jeering allusions to 
all those little weaknesses reference to which is known to 
be peculiarly offensive to the gentler sex. It may be true 
that women have a relish for racy language, and there are 
no doubt rumours that in the highest circles this passion for 
colour, or perhaps we should say for something else than prose, in 
conversation has led to the use of a very astonishing vocabu- 
lary; but only a Cambridge examiner is capable of telling a 
lady to her face that she is flippant and talks sla The passage, 
however, in these reports which will probably most bitterly 
resented is that in which proficiency in arithmetic is ascribed to 
women. It will be understood at once that this is only another 
way of saying that, if women are fit for nothing else, at least they 
can keep a correct account of housekeeping expenses. It revives 
at least one part of the old imputation that their natural mission is 
“to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” although it is well 
known that no greater insult can nowadays be paid to a young 
lady than to suggest that she possesses, even in the most trifling 
degree and shadowy form, any of the qualities of a competent 
housewife. 

Altogether this seems to us a very scandalous production. It 
has been printed by the Zimes as a genuine document, and names 
are appended to it which are certainly the names of gentle- 
men who are known in Cambridge. So we suppose it must 
be accepted as authentic. It will no doubt be taken up by 
the sex against which it is directed, and we shall hear what is 
thought of it. The object of the authors of this academical 
lampoon appears to have been to throw into an official form a 
consensus of the traditional foibles of women, under pretence of 
giving the results of recent examinations. Some of them are, 
perhaps, married men, and they may have enjoyed a malicious but 
shabby satisfaction in giving vent to remarks which had occurred 
to them in the course of domestic conversation, but which they 
deemed it more prudent to suppress. ‘“ My darling, I do not dis- 
pute your facts, but you show great wealmess in applying them,” 
or “I do wish you would avoid fluency of expression,” or 
“When you begin to say just a single word on one 
subject, why on earth do you start off into a thousand words upon 
another subject which has no possible connexion with it?” “ You 
know, dearest, how I hate flippancy and slang,” or “It’s really 
hopeless trying to get a clear statement from a lady or expecting 
her to be logical”—these and other expressions in the Reports 
have certainly a strong flavour of conjugal controversy, and perhaps 
the examiners may feel relieved in having at last found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking their minds freely. But after all it is surely 
rather hard on the innocent victims, and it is a pity they cannot 
have their revenge. In the old fable the lion observed that, if the 
= of one of his species lying in the toils of the hunter had 

n painted by a lion, the man would have been on the ground 
and the lion on the top of him. Now that the women have been 
en es by the examiners, it would be interesting to have a 
sketch of the examiners, as repfesenting the male sex generally, 
from the point of view of the ladies who were examined. We 
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should probably find man described as hard, pedantic, and un- 
imagi es: pe in a fuss and hurry, and disposed to cry that 
time is up, although there is Pog of time to spare; and given 
over to a superstitious worship of mere rules and technical 
formalities. It would also be pointed out that man, with 
all his professed anxiety to make the most of time, 
often wasted it shamefully in asking for reasons when no reasons 
-were necessary, and in carping at particular expressions, although 
all the while he knew very well what people meant; and that, 
with all his boasted logic, he has never mastered that elementary and 
most useful proposition, “It is because it is.” It might further 
‘be remarked that, according to the ancient saying, Minerva had 
no sooner started on a journey than she arrived at her destination, 
and that women had no reason to be ashamed of resembling 
so respectable a goddess in the rapidity of their mental flight. If 
women are sometimes too quick, men are dreadfully slow and 
plodding, and women often attain by intuition to what men, with 
all their laborious logic, fail to reach. This would certainly be a 
good subject for the next exercises in English composition which 


are required to be written by ladies for the Cambridge Syndicate. 


UNIDEAL ENGLAND. 


F our national character is not all that it ought to be, it cer- 
tainly is not for want of fault-finding. Thanks to the in- 
defatigable exertions of our own instructors, we are about the 
best abused people under the sun; insomuch that, if we want to 
hear any good of ourselves, our best chance is to pick up what we 
can abroad. Now, if you take any average human being 
and predicate of him every vice and imperfection that can 
be thought of, it is highly probable, seeing that no human 
‘being is perfect, that if you only call him names enough 
some few of them will be true; and this chance will of course 
be increased if the thing is done on a larger scale; as, for 
example, if you extend your vituperations, according to the Oriental 
method, to all your —— ancestors and kinsfolk, or, according 
to the more ingenious Western method, to everybody who agrees 
with him or with whom he agrees. It is but one step further in 
the development of the = on which the members of one 
considerable party cast collective —. on the other party, when 
those who are in a minority too small to constitute a party con- 
sole themselves for. the ill success of their projects by attributing 
it to a national perversity. And, since the number of per- 
sons of respectable ability who have ideas which they cannot 
get taken up either by the nation or by a party is very large, and 
their views range between all possible extremes, there is abso- 
lutely no kind of mistake, folly, or vice, of which the English 
people is not constantly accused with a loudness and pertinacity 
that must end by making some impression. Thus our great 
British institution of grumbling seems to have its root in our other 
great institution of party government, and to be inseparable from 
it; and this again suggests that the true reason why Parliamentary 
Government has not flourished in some places whither it has been 
— to oer pee it may be that the princes and rulers of 
those lands omitted to take over as an essential part of the scheme 
this art and mystery of — without which it loses its 
vitality, and becomes no better than a cut-and-dry paper consti- 
tution. So it is, however, that we cannot play our comedy of 
life without an orchestra of grumbling; and we write ourselves 
down spendthrift and on chimerical and pusillanimous, 
poms taper and stupidly indifferent, all in ons morning. It 
would be strange if all the candid friends of their country who 
indite these charges did not sometimes happen to be right; but 
it is quite certain that several inconsistent accusations cannot be 
all true, and — certain that some of our platitudes of self- 
depreciation, which are commonly accepted without question, are 


very distinctly 

, * of these is the frequently and confidently repeated asser- 
tion that the English character is unimaginative, or, ina somewhat 
more imposing form, that the English mind is unfitted to 
ideas. This fallacy is supported by an ambiguous use of the a 
‘practical, First, it is admitted that the English are a practical 
people. Then it is assumed that a practical man means a man 
who cannot foresee any but immediate consequences; whereas the 
most practical man is, in truth, he who can foresee the greatest 
number of the most remote and least obvious consequences of any 
given state of things or proposed action. Finally, it is concluded 
that practice is in some way opposed to ideas, and that therefore 
Englishmen, and especially successful Englishmen, are deficient in 
‘ideality. The injustice of this conclusion, and the confused way of 
thinking which it involves, have been pointed out by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Taking for his nominal theme the patriotic bias 
which clouds men’s judgments on social questions, he has lifted up 
his voice against the anti-patriotic bias which leads many of us to 
a bushel candle ; and = shown how much 
of the progress o: ish invention and discovery during the 
century has due to the power of 

rofessor Tyndall, too, has spoken of the necessity of imagination 
to science. So faras this department is concerned, we may take 
it that the popular fallacy is sufficiently exploded. Let us see 
— it rests on any better ground as applied to the other arts 
of life. 

Are we so much less ideal than our neighbours in politics, 

literature, and so forth? We think the true answer will in alinost 


every case be found to be the same as it is in regard to science. 
The work done in England is unideal only in this sense, that there 
is comparatively little talk about ideas; for our best ideas are 
fruitful, and are — translated into living realities. There 
are countries, no doubt, not very far from England, where ideas 
make a much more conspicuous figure in politics than they do 
here. But what sort of ideas? Such as remain in that form just 
because they have not the vital force to realize themselves. They 
remain barren abstractions, diverting men’s minds from what can 
be done in the state of things which is to what might or ought 
to be done in some state of things which is not. We have heard, 
too, of making war for ideas, as if it were a new thing; but it 
is no such new thing for Englishmen to do, though perhaps with- 
out knowing it. Three centuries ago an idea took possession 
of us here that the Queen and the law of England, and not the 
Bishop of Rome, should bear rule in these kingdoms; and in the 
strength of that idea there lived and fought a generation of men 
whose deeds are not likely to be forgotten. But that was our 
heroic age, it may be said, and the national character has de- 
generated. During this century, then, we have pictured to our- 
selves in our unimaginative national mind the iniquities of the 
slave trade, till it has become a fixed idea with us to put it down; 
and so we have persisted and still persist, for the sake of that idea, 
in spending money and lives from one year’s end to another in a 
thankless and obscure task, inglorious enough as warlike glory 
goes, but still a war against the evil thing, and a war which has 
its conquests, won indeed now and then with an over-high hand. 
And, last of all, we have done much more than make war for 
an idea ; we have made an already historical treaty for the idea— 
surely speculative enough—of peace and goodwill among nations, 
in pursuance of which treaty, and in further promotion of which 
idea, we are about to pay hard money which we have always con- 
tended that in strict justice we never owed. Whether our conduct 
in this matter has been the wisest possible, or whether it is likely 
to have the results that were expected, it does not concern us now 
to inquire; but certainly it was not the conduct of a nation in- 
capable of giving due weight to what are called ideal considera- 
tions in the motives of its foreign policy. And then most of our 

olitical controversies at home are controversies about ideas. 

ndeed the ideal part sometimes so overtops the rest that it is 
difficult to see what has become of the grain of fact. It is im- 
age that any fair-minded person can look at all the dust that 

as been raised about the 25th clause of the Education Act 
and then say that our politics are unideal. 

We turn to literature. It would be absurd to waste time in 
showing that the best English poetry and fiction, not of any par- 
ticular age, but of every age since we have had a literature at all, 
is eminently rich in imagination. Let us rather see if even our 
literary shortcomings do not point in the same direction. The 
manner for which English writers are generally least apt is the 
epigrammatic. We envy the felicitous terseness with which any 

rench writer of average competence will give you his view of the 
universe in half-a-dozen lines. But is our national incapacity to 
bring heaven and earth within the compass of an epigram, even if 
we put all the exceptions out of sight, a thing to be wholly re- 
gretted? The epigrammatic faculty seems hardly compatible 
with a highly developed imagination. For it demands a sharply 
defined and limited view—that is, an unimaginative view—of the 
subject ; it is almost the essence of an epigram to see a part of the 
thing and refuse to see the whole. Of course a writer of great 
imagination may be also an epigrammatist if he has cultivated the 
wer of self-control in a degree corresponding to the extent of 
is imagination, as witness Goethe. Still the mind which cannot 
see detached parts without striving to see a whole, which looks 
before and after, and fills up the meagre outlines of present ex- 
perience with pictures of the future and the past—in short, that 
which we call an imaginative mind—will be naturally less favour- 
able to the development of epigram than one which is content to 
be comparatively discontinuous and fragmentary. 

When we come to the fine arts, the case is somewhat different. 
We here find ourselves in presence of a considerable mass of dis- 
contented criticism, much of it proceeding from competent judges, 
on the besetting faults of our artists and our public. The sum 
and substance of the charges made is, that the public taste in 
matters of art is crude and unformed; that, in obedience to the 
demand created by such taste, there is a supply of hasty and 
inferior work; and that the demand and supply react on 
one another to keep down the general standard of artistic 
culture. No doubt there is truth in this; how much 
truth we need not now consider. But let us see what it 
means, if it is all true. In the first place, the mere fact of 
there being somebody to criticize the general standard of 
taste, and some superior work to hold up as an example of what 
average work ought to be, shows that at all events there are some 
members of the eg and some artists, who know better. Now 
it is natural for those who stand on a high level to be impatient 
with average culture for being below ay But one is entitled, 
looking at the matter broadly, to say that the average is as good 
as can fairly be expected of our community, things being as they 
are; that the existence of stirring criticism and discontent shows 
the existence of a good deal of exceptional merit; and that this 
again is the mark of an active faculty of self-development, tending 
on the whole to a steady improvement of the average quality, 
which ought to be counted as clear gain. Our very discontent 
with ourselves shows that we are not unideal; for discontent, in 


the higher sense in which everybody ought always to be discon= 
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tented, means having an idea of something better than the present. 
Again, what is the meaning of the indiscriminate demand com- 
plained of? People have not yet learnt to demand only the right 
sort of art; but ra have learnt, or are learning, to seek art in 
some way, and surely that is something. Faith is there, and 
a will come. Anyhow, it is not want of imagination 
that leads to imperfect work being tolerated. One might almost 
say it is excess of imagination, unqualified by the training which 
teaches both artists and public what degree of perfection can be 
attained and oughtto be required. Oneof twochildren will be happy 
making a little world out of blocks of wood or scraps of paper ; the 
same odds and ends serve at will for trees, houses, dogs, cats, or men, 
nay, for impossible monsters and castles in the air. The other 
must have model houses and elaborately dressed dolls. That is, 
the one is content with rougher and more primitive artistic repre- 
sentation than the other. Of these two which is the more 
imaginative? We must surely allow more imagination to the 
child who can through a whole fairy tale with its bits of 
wood than to the child who must have every ribbon of its doll’s 
dress an accurate counterpart of the current fashion. For the 
present this last is wiser about ribbons; but we know of whom 
to expect most when the two are grown up. Perhaps something 
like this is true of the present transitional state of English edu- 
eation and English art. 

What is amiss with our art, in short, is not that we have too 
little imagination, but that imagination has outrun knowledge. 
In the work of the greatest and most imaginative of modern 
painters—and he was an Englishman—we see his conceptions 
waxing from day to day bolder and more splendid, wrestling with 
his powers of expression, consummate though those were, and at 
last overwhelming them and losing themselves in excess of broken 
and uniatelligible glory. In this direction, not in the direction 
of narrowness and poverty, lie our real dangers for the future. It 
is the office of criticism and education to avert them. For that 
end let education be accurate and criticism stringent. But let us 
not waste our time on mistaken self-abasement, or fancy that our 

round is barren because it must be cultivated with thought and 
nme to bring forth good fruit. 


ANCIENT VERONA. 


W JE spoke casually of some of the buildings of Verona when 
we were speaking, about two years since, of Romanesque 
architecture in Northern Italy, But, like all the 
cities, Verona may be looked at in many ways, and in truth the 
only way truly to master any of them is to visit them again and 
again, each time looking at them mainly with a view to one class 
of subjects. As for objects of other classes, it will be well for the 
time being, we will not say to shut the eyes to them altogether, 
but certainly to look at them only as subordinate to what for the 
time is the main object of study. ——— as an example, 
there is at once the classic Verona, the Verona of Catullus and 
Pliny; there is the Verona of the Nibelungen, the Bern of 
Theodoric ; there is the medizeval Verona, the Verona of common- 
wealths and ts, the Verona of Eccelino and Can Grande ; and 
there is the Verona of later times, under Venetian, French, and 
Austrian bondage, the Verona of Congresses and fortifications. 
Verona, like Le Mans, is an Ecbatana, ing, circle beyond circle, 
each range having its own history and its own monuments. Of one 
of these ranges it is at first disappointing to find so little to 
remind us. When we think of the fame of Verona in Teutonic 
romance—how the city and the hero have each taken the 
name of the other, and how they have been fused together 
on Teutonic lips—we are inclined to wonder that “ Dietrich von 
Bern” should have left such slight traces of himself in his own 
Dietrichsbern. But it is perhaps well that the surviving monu- 
ments of Theodorie and his age should be gathered together round 
the one spot which stands by itself in the whole world, and that 
the city which boasts of his church, his palace, and his tomb 
should not be exposed to rivalry from another ps. | which, though 
it has come to his name, was, after all, only his occasional 
sojourn. It is perhaps well that, as Ravenna has no share in the 
earlier and later glories of other cities, as it boasts no arches or 
amphitheatres of heathen ry no palaces and churches of the 
later Christian ages, it should have its own intermediate 
bone to itself, and that neither Verona nor any other city should 
intrude on its special privilege as the bridge which joins together 
the two worlds which elsewhere are parted by so yawning a gap. 
Certain it is that, while Verona is so rich in remains of earlier and 
later times, it has not a single perfect building, nothing beyond 
doubtful portions of wall, which even pretends to belong to the 
of Theodoric or to the ages immediately before and after him. 
his palace on the further side of the river, looking down on the 
city and surrounding lands, a contrast indeed to the site of his own 
home among the canals and marshes of Ravenna, the history can be 
traced down to our own century. But all traces both of the 
itself and of the many successive buildings which have succeeded 
it have vanished before the necessities of modern warfare and 
defence. As far as the = monuments of the city go, we 
leap from Gallienus and Diocletian to Henry the Third. The in- 
termediate space is filled only by some fragments of wall, which, 
—_< falsely, bear the name of eB ony Chazles, and by the 
single strange structure under the shadow of St. Zeno’s minster, 
which calls itself the tomb of his son, the yo t Pippin, the 
fixst of the Frankish House who reigned over Italy as a separate 


kingdom. The series is not an uninstructive one; Diocletian, 
Charles, and Henry each mark stages in the history of the Empire ; 
each was a restorer after a time in which its power and glory 
fallen. It is well that the series should be formed by them, while 
Theodoric, with all the splendour and happiness of his Italian 
reign, stands rather as a break than as a link in the Imperial series, 
And when we reach the reign of Henry the Third, we cannot point 
with certainty to any monument of his reign, except the unadusned 
lower stage of the great campanile of St. Zeno. All that gives that 
noble tower the character which is impressed on all the towers of 
the city for so many centuries is due to the stages which were 
carried up perhaps a hundred and thirty years later. Among the 
t buildings of Verona there is in truth a gap which spreads 

m the third century to the twelfth, and carries us at a bound 
from the amphitheatre in the days of Diocletian to the church of 
St. Zeno in the days of Frederick Barbarossa. To the architectural 
student indeed that church, the great example of what, in con- 
trast to Pisa and Lucca, we may be tempted to call the barbaric 
form of Italian Romanesque, is alone wortha pilgrimage. It ranks. 
as an example of its own style with Durham and Pisa and 
Speyer and St. Sernin at Toulouse. And far less stately, but hardly 
less interesting, is the little church of St. Stephen on Theodoric’s 
side of the river. Its main body ruthlessly distigured, but still 
keeping its central octagon, its pillared crypt, the arcades of its. 
upper and its lower apse, and the stone chair of the bishop still in 
its ancient place, it is a monument of the times when St. Stephen's 
disputed with the vaster Duomo on the other side of the river its 
right to hold the first place among the churches of Verona, as the 
seat of her bishops in life and their burying-place in death. 

No less iull of associations in their own way are the later 
buildings, the tall tower of the municipality, the palaces and tombs: 
of the tyrants, the house that sheltered Dante, the castle looking 
forth so proudly on the northern mountains, the broad arches of 
the bridge that stems the rushing Adige, the long array of 
domestic buildings which make Verona one of the chief schools of 
architecture of its own type. For the admirers of that type there 
is the Duomo—containing also parts of earlier and better work— 
and the more striking pile of St. Anastasia, one of those vast 
churches of pointed arches without appropriate detail which we 
should welcome at Palermo in the days of King Roger, but which: 
we look on with less respeet when we remember that, when they 
arose, Westminster and Koln and Amiens were already risen or 
rising. But for the nonce we wish to take our leap backwards to 


| the earliest existing remains—to the Verona, not indeed of 
t Italian | 


Catullus, hardly of Pliny, but to a Verona which was already 
beginning to be ancient when Claudian sang of it. The 
theatre on the left—on Theodoric’s—side of the river, the 
theatre which had become a licensed quarry in the days of 
King Berengar, is so utterly shattered that we can hardly do more: 
than judge trom the noble capitals of the earlier and purer Ionic 
form how stately a pile it must have been in the days of its per- 
fection. The amphitheatre all the world knows ; perhaps it a, wl 
nerally known how lately an Emperor sat there to old the 
ind of speetacle for which the building was at first raised. 
Joseph the Second, who had so far forgotten who he was as to go. 
to Rome and to come away without receiving the rite which wo 
have enabled him to strike out the word Erwéhiter or Electus from 
his style, was reminded of his own existence by the popular voice 
both of Rome and of Verona. The Roman people welcomed their 
Emperor (“ Imperatore nostro”), and when the people of Verona 
ted him with a threefold clapping of hands—in our days it would. 
ian be called a threefold ovation—as he beheld a bull-fight in 
the old arena, the a duly commemorated the fact by an in- 
scription in which “ Imp. Cees. Josephus IT, P.F.A.” came as natu- 
rally as if he had been Vespasian or Trajan. At first sight, while 
one laments the loss of nearly the whole of the outside range of 
arches, one is tempted to be displeased at the absolute perfection 
of the internal seats, and the new look of some of them. But 
when we find that the practice of keeping them in repair has gone 
on unbroken through all ages down to our own, the custom itself 
becomes a part of the history of the building, as well worth 
preserving as any other. Like all other buildings of the same 
class, the Veronese amphitheatre brings out in its full per- 
fection the massive grandeur of the true Roman style of 
building. It is the areh, the true Roman feature, which gives the 
building its character. The Greek features, which in the more 
enriched Roman buildings act as a mask to the real construc- 
tion, are either not there or have so little prominence as not to 
interfere with the genuine Roman effect. They hardly count for 
more than the engaged shafts which surround the apses of Lucea 
and Speyer, or even than the pilaster buttresses of our own Norman 
buildin And if we go into the vast and cavernous recesses of 
the build x, we learn another lesson in the history of the build- 
ing art. Those who have not carried their studies beyond our 
own island are irresistibly tempted to attribute some of the charac- 
teristic features of our earliest towers to imitation of a timber 
construction in stone, to what has been ingeniously called “stone 
carpentry.” But in this respect, as in every other, our primitive 
Romanesque buildings are built as their founders professed to 
build them ; the stone carpentry, the long and short work of our 
primitive towers, is thoroughly Roman; it may be seen on @ 
gigantic scale in the dark places of the amphitheatre of which we 
are now speaking. In short, the ent from the seeming con- 
struction of these buildings, though far more ingenious, is really 
of a piece with the notable argument at which we have had our 
laugh before now about the use of the word timbrian, 
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From the amphitheatre we turn to the gateways, and the great 
'gate at Verona can hardly fail to suggest a comparison with the 
mighty Porta Nigra of Trier. Balancing the remains of the two 
cities and setting aside the basilica of Trier, Verona as much sur- 

Trier in its amphitheatre as Trier surpasses Verona in its 
teway. The comparison may be thought unfair, as the Trier 
gate is all but perfect, while the Verona gate is eg gp outside 
shell. Still the outer face of the two may fairl compared, 
‘Trier indeed has the advantage of outline, in the magnificent 
flanking towers on either side, while Verona has only a flat front 
on a single level. Trier too has the advantage of position, stand- 
ing free from other henge as still being the actual entry to the 
city from its suburbs; while the gate at Verona suffers in architec- 
tural effect, though it really becomes more striking as an historical 
monument, by being no longer the entrance to anything, but span- 
ning one of the busiest streets of a flourishing modern town. Our 
doctrine may sound frightful in classic ears, but to our mind the 
comparison between the two gateways shows how far the real art 
of architecture had advanced between the days of Gallienus, or the 
days before Gallienus, and those days after Constantine which beheld 
the building of the sublime pile at Trier. Between the two, in 
fact, architecture made its great step; the gate at Trier carries us 
to the days of Spalato, to the earliest days of Ravenna. In the 
Verona gate the Greek features are still there, masking the Roman 
construction; over the actual openings, over the windows above 
them, we get unmeaning entablatures and pediments, stone pictures, 
so to Aer! of real entablatures and pediments, like the survivals 
of the old chaise carved or painted on the modern railway- 
iage. This gives the front the appearance of a confusion of 
Greek and Roman ideas, while at Trier, as in the amphitheatres, 
indeed even more thoroughly than in the amphitheatres, the 
remains of the columnar system, the half-columns or pilasters, have 
sunk into the subordinate place which they hold in Romanesque 
buildings. In fact, according to our heretical view that classical 
Roman architecture is only a transitional stage between one con- 
sistent form of construction and decoration in the shape 
of Greek art and another consistent form of construction and 
decoration in the shape of Romanesque art, one might doubt 
whether the Trier gateway is not entitled to be called Romanesque 
rather than Roman. Whether Gallienus built the whole gate at 
Verona, or simply repaired and raised an earlier gate, is of no import- 
ance at all in this point of view. Both parts of the gateway show 
the same fault, the inherent fault of the classical Roman style ; 
both, in a word, are pre-Spalatine, while at Trier, though, from the 
nature of the buildings, no arches actually rest on columns, we see 
the working of the same principle, the effect of that great archi- 
tectural revolution of which the hall of Diocletian was the beginning. 

Still, with all this, the Porta det Borsari of Verona is a striking 
object, the more striking, as we have already said, from those points 
in its position, the way in which it is hemmed in by modern build- 
ings, which take away somewhat from its effect as a work of 
architecture. One wonders how it has lived through so many 
ages, At Trier, even if we did not know that the gateway was for 
nearly eight hundred years preserved by being used as a church, 
we do not for a moment wonder at its preservation. At Verona it 
is almost more striking than the preservation of the gateway itself 
to see the small inscribed stones which stand near it, remaining 
there in the crowded street untouched by the a of sixteen 
hundred years. And it must always be remembered that the pre- 
sent gateway is simply one wall of the ancient structure ; the place 
of its fellow may easily be marked some way back, where a small 
piece of the which is still to be seen in the adjoining side 


street, marks the place where the other wall of the gateway 
spanned the main street. 
Besides the gate of which so large a portion has been preserved, 


the traveller should not fail to notice a fragment of one of the 
other gateways Imown as the Arco dei Leoni, where one half of the 
gateway has been preserved through the accident of a change in 
a of the the of the Porta dei 

rsari are less strongly marked, an t lightness and elegance 
must have been given to the Lighet tony of all by the ‘anal 
detached columns with their twisted flutings, reminding us of what 
‘was to come on a vaster scale at Waltham, Durham, ermline, 
and Lindisfarne. One only remains, but it struck us that some of 
its fellows had been used up again among the columns of various 
kinds which are to be found in the apse of St. Stephen’s. We 
have not local knowledge enough to identify the Triumvir 
Tiberius Flavius Noricus, the son of Spurius, whose name may 
still clearly be read on the architrave above the surviving arch. 
But we certainly think that, when the building was perfect, it 
must have formed a finer whole than that which is still preserved 
to us nearly entire. Both, along with the other Roman remains 
of the city, form a noble beginning of that series of buildings 
earlier and later which gather, as round their centre, around the 
glorious pile of San Zeno, the greatest of them all, 


BISHOPS AND CURATES. 


WE congratulate the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; we 
_ congratulate the Church Association. We congratulate 
the Bishop because he has got a spiritual director to his mind; we 
congratulate the Church Association because they have found a 
bishop who is willing to obey their orders. Dr. Ellicott has the 


kind of soul to which it must have been difficult to fit a guide. 
An ordinary bishop might be content to take his chaplain; but the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s published views about confession made it 


impossible for him to assign the office to aclergyman. The — 
ent for 


or of the diocese is a layman, and there is secular 

chancellors being keepers of consciences; but a faint flavour of 
canon law still hangs about the office, and the canon law is not 
the rule by which a Protestant ecclesiastic would wish to be 
j . The Church Association has just the qualifications which 
the post of confessor to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
demands. It is mainly composed of laymen, so that the penitent 
may freely unburden himself without the least fear of being sus- 
pected of sacerdotal leanings. And there is a further safeguard in 
the fact that it is an association ; so that even if it were accidentally 
composed entirely of priests, or if Dr. Close or Dr. Cumming should 
at any time decree that confession in secret, even to a layman, is 
unlawful, the Bishop can take refuge in numbers. There is nothing 
auricular about confession to a meeting, and absolution 
would lose all its terrors if it were conveyed in a letter from a 
secretary, and “T am directed by the Standing Committee.” 
But the Church Association is no less fortunate than the Bishop 
of Gloucester. Even in these days it is something to have a 
bishop hanging on your words, and realizing his highest conception 
of the episcopal vocation in being the obedient instrument of your 
designs. And this blessing has been vouchsafed to the Church 
Association in atime of real need. They must soon have made their 
choice between seeing their labours go for nothing and entering on 
a fresh era of prosecutions. Both alternatives were unpleasant, yet 
unless a bishop had come to their aid there was no third course 
open to them. But the Church Association’s necessity has been 
Dr. Ellicott’s opportunity. What was impossible without a bishop 
is more than possible with one. In one diocese, at least, the 
labours of the Church Association will not have proved unfruitful. 
They will bring starvation to curates and candidates for orders, 
and inconvenieuce even to the beneficed clergy. It may be objected 
perhaps that curates and candidates for orders are but small game 
to fly at; but in this respect the Church Association has never 
shown any unchristian pride, and their new disciple is not above 
his masters. If a curate is small, he is safe; if a candidate for 
orders is smaller still, he is also safer still. 

The Bishop of Gloucester’s public submission to the Church 
Association has been effected in this wise. In his c to the 
clergy of the rural deanery of Cheltenham he has stated first his 
reasons for thinking that the Ritualistic, or, as he prefers to call 
it, the counter-Reformation, movement must be opposed, not 
tolerated ; and, secondly, the particular measures by which he 
intends to oppose it. With the first of these points we are not 
concerned. We should certainly not think it a ground of 
saeet with a bishop that he holds himself bound to fight the 

itualists. On this head his conduct must be determined by con- 
siderations which it is not within the province of a secular journal 
to appreciate. If, as he thinks, any section of the clergy are 
deliberately pursuing a mischievous or a dishonest course, he is 
bound to take all lawful means to poet their pursuing it to any 
purpose. It is on the second a the nature of the steps he proposes 
to take, that the Bishop of Gloucester comes within the range of 
secular criticism. The use of unlawful weapons, or the ungenerous 
use of lawful weapons, is as worthy of blame in a bishop as in a 
layman, and upon what constitutes an ungenerous use of power 
a layman is every whit as good a judge asa bishop. It is not a 
nice 9 ion to be decided by experts; it isa simple matter of 
fair play. To Dr. Ellicott it “seems clear that the form of opposi- 
tion which in the end will be found most successful, as it is cer- 
tainly that which is most kindly and charitable, is the opposition 
which rests on moral influence and quiet persuasive moral force.” 
This moral force is to be exerted wherever it ap to be beyond 
doubt that “ practices which have been declared to be illegal by 
the final decisions of the Court of the Metropolitan ” are persisted 
in. The form it will take in the first instance will be that of a 
letter to the offending clergyman. To this step, it is needless to 
say, no objection can be raised. The second, which is to follow 
upon the clergyman’s disregarding the bishop’s admonition, will be 
to place a copy of the letter in the registry of the diocese. This, 
again, is a matter clearly within the bishop’s competence. He ma 
flood the diocesan registry with copies of his correspondence if 
he so pleases ; and, provided that can raise the money, he 
-~ A even build a new and special regi to contain them. 
While this letter remains in the regi the bishop will feel 
the church ‘of that particular parish closed against him. In 
taking this view of the situation, the Bishop of Gloucester will be 
doing the very thing that his Ritualist adversary most desires. A 
clergyman who knows that he is going counter to the decrees of 
the Privy Council would rather have a mob in his church than 
his bishop. It is never pleasant to tell your superior officer to his 
face that you do not intend to obey him; besides which there is the 

, or rather the ener that the bishop would give scandal 
to the weaker members of the congregation by ordering a trea- 
cherous churchwarden to —- out the candles, or by making him- 
self an abomination of desolation for the nonce, and standing where 
he ought not. Up to this point, therefore, we have nothing to 
say against the Bishop of Gloucester’s proposed comm 2 It comes 
legitimately under the definition of “moral influence,” and it is 
likely to be as eflective as moral influence usually is. Besides all 
this, however, the Bishop further declares that, so long. as his letter 
remains uncancelled, it will be simply impossible for him “to 
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ve the seal of the diocese to those documents which a 
Bishop may give or withhold.” As delivered at Cheltenham, 
this well-rounded sentence had the fault of not being quite 


’ intelligible, but the Bishop has since — the defect by 


a letter to the Times. From this latter document it appears 
that the meaning of his charge is that he will refuse to 
license curates or ordain candidates on the nomination of 
Ritualist incumbents. ‘ Prosecutor,” cries Dr. Ellicott, in quite 
a glow of moral self-approval, “I will not be, but the grave moral 
influence and discipline which I have briefly specified I feel myself 
solemnly called upon . . . . sorrowfully to exercise.” Trans- 
lated into everyday , the Bishop's protestation comes to 
this: The Ritualistic movement aims at undoing the Reforma- 
tion by the introduction of usages which have been declared 
unlawful by the Supreme Court in matters ecclesiastical. It 
is my duty as a bishop to contend earnestly against this move- 
ment. But I do not intend to vindicate the law by prosecuting 
those who disobey it. Oh dear no, I am not such a fool. 
Public feeling is against prosecutions, and in these days “public 
feeling is an influence that cannot be disregarded by any think- 
ing man”—certainly not by any thinking bishop. The course 
I propose to take will only bring me in contact with persons 
so insignificant that public opinion feels no interest in their fate. 
I shall have to turn adrift a few curates, but curates have no means 
of making themselves heard. I shall reject a few candidates for 
orders, but Iam not bound to give my reasons, and no one can 
complain of a bishop’s being careful as to whom he ordains. By 
steadily following out this unassuming policy, I shall live in peace, 
and die with a deputation from the Council of the Church Associa- 
tion grouped admiringly round my bed. 

It seems cruel to disturb so pleasing a vision. To have all the 
glory of fighting the good fight, and yet to encounter no adversary 
who is strong enough to give you a damaging blow, is a prospect 
which may well fire Dr. Ellicott’s imagination. Worldly men may 
think it mean to hit the servant because you cannot get at the 
master ; but a bishop is bound to be unworldly, and in his notions of 
justice, at all events, the Bishop of Gloucester is evidently resolved 
to merit this praise to the utmost. There is one flaw, however, in 
his calculation which deserves to be pointed out. His notion is, 
that after he has withdrawn the licences of all the Ritualist 
curates in his diocese, and refused to ordain any candidates on the 
nomination of Ritualist incumbents, he will have nothing to do 
but to sit down quietly until these Ritualist incumbents die out, 
and the Senses We got back to that happy state in which the 
Bishop says he found it in 1864, when there were 104 churches in 
which there was no observance of Christmas Day or Good Friday. 
He forgets that when a bishop says to any section of his clergy, 
Nothing shall induce me to prosecute you, but I will do all I can to 
make your lives a burden to you, he makes it very tempting for 
them to try whether they cannot force him to prosecute them. 
There are two ways in which a Ritualist clergyman might succeed 
in effecting this. One would be to disregard, and persuade his 
curate to disregard, the withdrawal of the licence, and to go 
on just as before. Another would be to delegate to laymen 
all those services and of services which are not speciall 
2 to the priest, and to reserve all his strengt 
for those services for which a priest is indispensable. In the 
Roman Church, we believe, the offices which answer to the 
Anglican morning and evening prayers are constantly said by lay- 
men, and provided that a Ritualist incumbent can find ecclesi- 
astical precedent for what he does, he may not much trouble him- 
self about the law of the land. Supposing either of these lines 
to be taken in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, what is Dr. 
Ellicott todo? If he calmly allows himself to be defied, he will 
cease to be of any value in the eyes of the Church Association, and 
will run a terrible risk of having their countenance withdrawn 
from him. If he goes to law, he will be brought at last to do the 
very thing that he is determined to eschew. Whether a Ritualist 
incumbent is prosecuted for disobedience to “the Court of their 
Metropolitan,” or for defying the action taken by the Bishop in 
consequence of this disobedience, does not much matter. To the 
law courts the Bishop must come at last. 


It is not a point of much importance, but there is something 
not quite ingenuous in the phrase which Dr. Ellicott advisedly 
uses, “ the Court of their Metropolitan.” As a matter of fact, the 
final judgments in the Mackonochie case and in the Purchas case— 
to one or other of which the Bishop is plainly referring—were not 
a the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, but by the 

udicial Committee of the Privy Council. There is a sense 
ape» in which the judgment of the Court of Final Appeal may 
said to be the judgment of all the inferior Courts ; but it has 
not been usual, and certainly it would not be convenient, to speak 
of the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench when you really 
mean the judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber reversing 
the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The object of the 
Bishop in assigning the decisions of the Judicial Committee to 
the Court of the Metropolitan is probably to invest them with an 
ecclesiastical dignity which he thinks the clergy might not be dis- 
— to attribute to the judgment of a lay court. It is a harmless 
ttle device; but at the same time it is a little too transparent 
to have had even a chance of escaping detection, 


CURIOUS WILLS. 

hep liberty of making strange and unintelligible wills is 

allowed by English law to an extent that is not easily defen- 
sible. Granting that a testator may dispose as he pleases within 
wide limits of his property, it might at least be required that he 
should express his pleasure in unambiguous terms. If this be 
equivalent to saying that every testator ag to submit his will 
to an official or private lawyer, it is certainly not the lawyers who 
would chiefly benefit by the suggestion. The interpretation of 
obscure wills furnishes daily business to the Court of Chancery, 
where a judge and half-a-dozen counsel may be heard explaining 
one man’s nonsense by another man’s nonsense, or, in other words, 
endeavouring to construe a will by the light or darkness of decided 
cases. Where is the pale and melancholy ghost of the testator 
in the cause? Does he revisit earth to hear an order made fot 
costs of all parties to be paid out of his estate? If he is 
doomed to expiate his other sins equally with that of making 
his own will, jon indeed his term o a ee must be 
endless. We may pity those who in these dull November days are 
condemned to hover among the back benches of a Court of Equity 
and witness the dissipation of the estate which had been so painfully 
accumulated. The fog which pervades the court is only too 
exactly typical of the mental confusion produced by arguments 
upon the construction of a will ; and after a the elaborate attempts 
of learned writers to educe order out of chaos, it comes nearly 
to this, that an astute judge may find plausible reasons 
for any conclusion that he thinks proper to adopt. An 
argument in Westminster Hall on a question of this kind assumes 
almost a sporting character, because there are more judges and 
less knowledge of testamentary law than exist at Lincoln's Inn, 
and therefore the number of possible views that may be taken of 
the case is T. 

Conditions in restraint of marriage have been the cause of 
petual litigation, and a learned writer honestly confesses that his 
readers may be likely to receive with some degree of jealousy his. 
plan for “reconciling” the reported cases on this subject, since 
an eminent judge has expressed the opinion that they are so con- 
tradictory as to justify the Court in coming to any decision it 
might think proper. According to this writer, “conditions 
precedent to marry with consent, unaccompanied by a bequest 
over in default, will be held tn tervorem,” unless in certain cases 
which he enumerates. As ladies are interested in this branch of 
law, it should be explained that a condition precedent is a condition 
that precedes the vesting of an estate, while a condition subsequent 
is one of which the non-performance divests it; and a condition in 
terrorem is a sort of legal scarecrow, or dog that can bark but 
cannot bite. In order to explain this principle by an example, we 
will refer to a case where a testator inserted in his will a proviso 
that, if either his wife or daughter should marry a Scotchman, then. 
his wife or daughter so marrying should forfeit all benefit under 
his will, and the estates given to such, his wife or daughter, as. 
should so marry, should descend to such person or persons as 
would be entitled under his will in the same manner as if his wife 
and daughter were dead. It was held by the Court of King’s 
Bench that such ial restraint of marriage was legal; and that 
the daughter having, while under age, married a Scotchman, and 
died, leaving a son, such son could not inherit; but that the 
limitation over (the testator’s wife being also dead) to the 
two children of the testator’s nephew took effect imme- 
diately on such marriage. It was argued on the one side 
that, though by the civil and canon laws restraints of mar- 
riage are in general discouraged and held void, yet even these 
laws admit of exceptions to the general rule, as, for instance, if 
the condition be only temporary, as not to marry before the age of 
twenty ; or if it only exclude marriage with particular persons, as 
a widow, or a certain person by name, or in a particular place, as 
in York. But restraints of marriage have always been admitted 
by the law of England in devises of real estate, and a fortiori 
where there is a devise over, as in this case. Many cases establish 
the distinction that restrictions of marriage upon pecuniary legacies. 
are governed by the rules of the civil and canon law, which in 
general repels such restrictions; but upon devises of land, or even 
charges on land, they follow and are upheld by the law of England. 
“Tt cannot be said, as in some former cases, that the prohibition 
of marriage with a Scotchman was merely tn terrorem, for that 
argument has never been admitted where there is an immediate 
devise over.” It was not necessary to contend that a devise on 
condition of a general restraint of marriage was good. It was 
enough that all the cases agreed in support of a reusonable re- 
striction of that kind, and there is nothing unreasonable in the 
restriction in question. There can be nothing unlawful in re- 
straining the object of a testator’s bounty from ing 
with forbidden persons by name, or with the inhabitants of 
such a town, even in hisown country. A restraint of marry- 
ing any foreigner of a particular country is at least as reason- 
able as against ing one of a different religion; and this. 
would apply as well to Scotland, the established religion of which 
is different from the Church of England, and the country is. 
governed bya different law, although united under the same 
crown. It was argued, on the other side, that this is a restraint 
extending to a whole nation, and that too forming an integral part 
of the kingdom. If the restraint went to every person in England, 
it would clearly be void upon general principles of policy. Then 
why should not the same principles extend to Scotland? The 
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fact of the testator having resided in England could not affect 
the question of policy. e restraints which have been supported 
in particular cases, such as having consent of parents or guardians, 
were considered more as regulations to prevent improvident 
marriages; but this goes to restrain marriages whether provident 
or improvident, which is unreasonable, and injurious to the 
interest of the public, which is concerned to promote provident 
marriages, or at least not to prohibit them. The case of restrain- 
ing marriage with a person of different religion is distinguishable, 
not as restraint, but as regulation, of marri The difficulty of 
determining in what faith the children are to be brought up, and 
the domestic disputes consequent thereupon, may class this under 
the latter head. There may also be a distinction on the ground of 
public policy between prohibitions of marriage with a member of 
. ed nation and with a member of a nation forming part of 

e kingdom. 

The Court was only called upon to certify its opinion on this 
case without giving any reasons, so we are at liberty to conjecture 
how far both the will and the decision on it were influenced by 
the unpopularity of Scotchmen in England towards the end of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. The case shows 
that the law is or was different according as the property is real 
or personal; the rules as to the former being our own, while we 
have borrowed the rules as to the latter from the civil law. An in- 

resting argument might be maintained upon the question whether, 
if marriage with a Scotchman could not, marriage with an Irish- 
man could, be prohibited. But the Court held that marriage with 
a Scotchman could be prohibited, and not only was the son of the 
marriage excluded from the inheritance, but also the husband was 
not permitted to enjoy the estate for life as tenant by what is 
called courtesy. Thus the case in effect decides that the courtesy 
of England does not extend to Scotland. A case of great hard- 
ship occurred a few years ago where a testator, “ providing that 
his daughter did not marry before she arrived at the age of twenty- 
eight,” gave her 1,000/. A gentleman wrote to the testator 
as ing his consent to the marriage of his daughter with the writer, 
and the testator wrote in answer that he gave his “ qualified con- 
sent,” but must hear from his daughter before he could make it 
absolute. The daughter wrote to her father that she had given 
her full consent. Then the father was taken ill and died, 
and a few months afterwards the daughter, who was then 
only twenty-one, married this gentleman, who claimed the 
legacy, insisting that the cendition annexed by the will was 
waived by the consent given to the marriage. It was held 
that this was a valid and reasonable condition, that it had not 
been waived or discharged testamentarily, and that, if it could be 
waived or discharged otherwise than testamentarily, it had not 
been waived or discharged. The law would of course say that this 
lady of twenty-one might have waited till she was twenty-eight, and 
that if she could not wait, or the gentleman would not let her 
wait, they must content themselves with love, and give up the 
1,000/. Another case decided, with more apparent reason, that a 
requisition to marry with consent, imposed ” a testator on his 
daughters, then spinsters, did not apply to a daughter who after- 
wards married in the testator’s lifetime, and was a widow at his 
death. The contrary construction would have produced the 
absurdity of obliging the legatee to marry again in order to pro- 
vide for her children, if any, by her first husband. In an old 
case the devise was on condition that the devisee married 
the testator’s granddaughter, and no doubt was entertained of the 
validity of it; but the judge thought that the granddaughter’s re- 
fusal to marry the devisee was a dispensation of the condition, as 
it reasonably ought to be. A condition not to marry a Papist has been 
held valid, but a condition not to marry a man of a particular pro- 
fession, or a man who is not of a landed rental of 500/. a 
year, has been said to be too — to be legal. A gift during 
celibacy is good, but a general condition in restraint of marriage 
would be bad. A gift during widowhood is good, but a condition 
imposed by a testator on his widow not to marry again must be 
accompanied by a gift over in default of compliance with the con- 
dition, or it be deemed to be én terrorem only, and the widow 
may disregard it if she has sufficient resolution to brave the vague 
fear of disobedience to a dead husband. 

Many wives and a few husbands have desired their consorts to 
marry again after their own deaths. One of the best known 
instances of the kind was that of Queen Caroline. We have all 
heard what she said to King George II., and what he answered 
to her, and she replied to him. Among some examples lately 
 egr by a contemporary of “curious wills” is that of a 

y who expressed her earnest wish that her darling hus- 


band should marry “anice pretty girl,” a good housewife, and 
of a good temper. There are probably not many husbands who 
could display such anxiety for the filling of their own places. 
In a recent case, however, the departing husband earnestly 
advised his wife to unite herself again with some one who 
might deserve to enjoy the blessings of her society, and 
the lady has dutifully obeyed. But many husbands still 
entertain, though they do not always express, the feelings in 
which these gifts during widowhood, and conditions én terrorem, 
and all the curious and contradictory decisions thereupon, 
originated. It is strange that such a legal chaos should have been 
created, and still more strange that it should continue to exist. 
Our system encourages testators to make fanciful and capricious 
dispositions, and then enco attempts to defeat these disposi- 
tions by litigation. Some of the wills that have been most fertile 
in. diffc ult questions have been made by eminent lawyers for 


themselves. Another class of intricacies have been produced by 
unlearned persons affecting to use technical terms which they do 
not understand. Testators who cannot or will not employ lawyers 
will do well to confine themselves to simple arrangements in plain 


English. 


ITALY BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


gw who know the Italy of romance by — are disposed 
to wonder at Italian financial difficulties. ith its soil and 
its Southern climate, with a well-meaning constitutional Govern- 
ment always devising schemes of economy and inviting capital for 
reproductive works, why should there be a chronic deficiency in 
the Budget? Those who know Italy superficially by travel are in- 
clined to icipate in the astonishment. Except where their 
roads are over the passes of the Alps, or are carried under the bold 
spurs of the Apennines, they see nothing but richness all around 
them. Descending from the snows of the Simplon and Spliigen, 
they look down through natural archways of rock over a wilder- 
ness of maize and trellised vines. The road of the Cornice runs 
under olive-yards and orange-gardens which hang on each strip of 
soil that has caught on the shelves of the precipices. The plains 
of Piedmont are waving in the season with great stretches of 
grain; so is the Val d’Arno, if you have turned south- 
wards by way of Florence; and everything in it seems 
running to fat and fulness, like the teams of “milkwhite 
steers” that drag the waggons at their lumbering leisure. The rail 
by which you travel to Padua and Venice is taken for the most 
part through what look like carefully cultivated and irrigated 
allotment patches. Even when you go much further to the South, 
to the countries where despotism used to reign supreme, you are 
agreeably surprised by the air of well-doing in many places. The 
shadow of Rome falls, of course, across y A desolate Campagna ; 
and everything, except buffaloes and sickly sheep, dies in the fever- 
stricken Pontine marshes. But even in what used to be the Patri- 
mony of the Church you see bits of garden ground here and there 
about the villages, where vegetables are grown for the market-stalls 
in the Piazza Navona; and vast barns scattered over the open 
country are eloquent of the overflowing harvests that are to be 
housed in them; while upon Neapolitan territory there is nothing 
richer than the plain that lies round sensual Capua, with the vines 
trailing from tree to tree over the dense vegetation beneath them, 
which is all the better for the shade of their foliage. Peasants and 
farmers grumble, and tell you that they are terribly overtaxed ; you 
find upon inquiry that the agricultural imposts are in reality very 
heavy, although it seems that the farmers are very well able to pay 
them; and you are apt to argue that, if the rest of Italy at all 
resembles the parts you have seen, the Treasury should certainly 
show a surplus, making every allowance for its indifferent manage- 
ment. 

Were you to extend your journeying to districts seldom visited 
by strangers, you would not only modify those first impressions, but 
would very likely be hurried to the opposite extreme. The Special 
Correspondent of the Times has just been travelling “ beyond 
railways,” as he expresses it, and he gives the result of his experi- 
ences In some interesting letters. They tell the old familiar story of 
the great natural capabilities of the country, and they show at the 
same time how very partially these capabilities have been developed 
hitherto, and_ how slow and gradual the progress must necessarily 
be. When Italy was constituted a kingdom, her loans were in 
high favour with foreigners. Piedmontese credit had been very good, 
and it was the Piedmontese who were to undertake the administration 
of the new kingdom. They offered their lenders an ample margin of 
security, founded chiefly on the certain promise of the future. No one 
questioned the existence of rest material resources which had either 
been neglected or overtaxed. Lombardy, for example, could hardly 
be more highly farmed ; but the Lombards had been groaning under 
the burdens imposed by the Austrians. As for the smaller Duchies 
—with the 4, <n perhaps of Tuscany—the States of the 
Church, and the Kingdom of Naples, they had long languished 
under miserable misrule. All would be # bev now ; the work 
of regeneration would go forward apace, and the returns would be 
large and immediate. On the strength of expectations like these, 
the Italians not only borrowed money freely, but spent it more 
freely still. They kept up armies and fleets which were compara- 
tively useless unless they were regarded as a speculative invest- 
ment to be recouped some day by the capture of Venetia. The 
had their great armies of civil officials, too, which, as they said, 
they could not disband, except with the certainty of spreading 
disaffection everywhere. They went to considerable expense in 
making two successive changes of their capital. They spent money 
on railway lines, which took the shape of bills drawn on the future 
when the lines should have become great high roads of international 
commerce. All this outlay was either altogether or comparatively 
unremunerative, and in the meantime the general rise in their 
revenues was not such as to realize their sanguine expectations. 
In spite of the unquestionable benefits of the revolution, the 
country did not make the start they expected. In place of wealth 
accumulating almost spontaneously in the provinces under the 
more generous system of government and the general sense of 


relief, their Finance Minister had to cast about for fresh sources of 
taxation, some of them exceedingly unpopular. 

The Correspondent of the Times explains in two words the cause 
of the disappointment. It was owing to the insecurity of life 
and property. Wherever the a ae the other were safe, the 
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proprietors and occupants of the soil showed no lack of enterprise 
and intelligence. Districts traversed by high roads and railways, 
and lying within the reach of the troops and police, answered to the 
impulse given them by the opening of new and profitable markets. 
But to districts that were more out of the way, within reach of the 
brigand fastnesses and beyond reach of the authorities, the 
change of government brought little advantage. The brigands 
stopped the way, and, had a transaction with them been either 
hononrable or practicable, it would have been cheap to buy them 
off on almost any terms. The aggregate of the ransoms they have 


exacted from their victims, and of the blackmail they have levied | 
in their districts, represents an altogether insignificant proportion — 


of the incalculable mischief they have done. It is not by his allo- 
cutions alone that the holy successor of St. Peter has sought to 


injure his enemy the King. When he condoned the crimes of the | 
~~ bands on the score of their devotion, and connived at their 
seeking sanctuary in his dominions, he was injuring the credit of 


the sacrilegious Government of Italy, and imposing severe temporal 
penalties on the flock who had renounced his temporal rule. 
Although the route by which the Times’ Correspondent has been 
travelling lay beyond railways, it by no means him into very 
remote districts. He was not wandering among the nal 
nines of Calabria towards the heel of the boot, or even in those 
mountains of Salerno hanging over the swamps of Paestum, which 
have been infamous lately as the haunts of the most notorious 
brigand chiefs. He left the road that leads from Rome to Perugia 
at those falls of Terni so familiar to tourists, where “ Velino 
cleaves the wave-worn precipice”; and the journey to Aquila was 
only a ten hours’ one even by the slow Italian post. The country 
is lovely. But “away from the towns, the population was sparse 
and scanty, the habitations being wretched and squalid beyond 
conception.” The dress of the natives was in keeping with their 
dwellings. The men still cling to the cheap and very primitive 
costume which they have probably worn from time immemorial. 
Their sole garment in the warm season is a coarse hempen shirt. The 
attire of the women is “commonplace” and almost as simple. 
“ The country is fruitful and not uncultivated.” But the cultiva- 
tion is of the most miserable kind, and it is no wonder. The people 
live huddled together in hamlets for mutual protection, and day 
after day, underfed as they are, they have to drag their weary limbs 
in all weathers long miles to and from their work. The roads by 
which they should send their produce to market are wretched, and 
its quality must be very inferior, thanks to their rude methods of 
cultivation. The vines still hang from branch to branch of the 
elms as they did in the days of Virgil, and the elms are not 
trimmed and pollarded like those we spoke of in the plain of 
Capua. The herds of horses are half-starved; the very pigs are 
and dissipated-looking, although there are still oak forests left 
for them to range in; for, in consequence no doubt of ‘the scanty 
population, the forests in these parts have escaped comparatively 
cheaply. But the higher ridges are seamed in all directions by 
watercourses, and nothing has been done to bank the land against 
winter inundations. The explanation is that the brigands have 
made the country uninhabitable for any man who has anything 
but his life to lose. Along the whole way there was no sign of a 
proprietor’s residence. Nay, it is evident that no farmer dare 
attempt to better himself; for it would be more than his life and 
liberty were worth to show any signs of competence. The miser- 
able population lives from hand to mouth ; the owners of domains 
that might yield them ample revenues are probably existing as 
paupers in corners of their s in Rome or the provincial towns, 
and paying next to nothing in the shape of property tax to the 
Government. Even at Aquila, the capital of an important pro- 
vince, it was unsafe only a few ma ago to trust oneself five 
hundred yards from the gates. 
We may be sure that the state of things thus described is nothing 
exceptional, and that the conditions of the country between 
Terni and Aquila must repeat themselves in many of those rich dis- 
tricts to the South which have a still more infamous reputation. 
Brigandage has not only killed enterprise and frightened capital, but 
ithas condemned the very labourers to lives of hopeless and abject 
misery. Many of the finest provinces of Italy are practically barren 
for the Government; probably their contributions have been more 
than swallowed up in attempting to collect them, to maintain the 
police, and to administer justice. Nothing can be more deplorable 
than the sketch drawn in these letters; but we are glad to say that 
they hold out a age mt of better days. Measures, seemingly 
effectual, have been taken against the brigands. Fifteen of these 
scourges of the neighbourhood were to be seen lately confined in 
one cage in the court at Aquila. We do not indeed learn whether 
any of them were put to death, or whether the prisons of the pro- 
vince have been strong enough to hold the rest of them. But the 
Sabina and Abruzzi are said to have been cleared of open brigandage, 
and they are beginning to experience an unwonted sense of security. 
The best proof ofa marked change for the better is in the de- 
velopment of public-spirited enterprises undertaken in the conti- 
dence that they will prove remunerative. The Times’ Correspond- 
ent visited a beet-root s' manufactory at Rieti, in which a 
ung noble of the neighbourhood is the largest shareholder, while 
Prince Torlonia, the famous Roman banker, has reclaimed a 
swampy lake from the sea, and turned it to a lly op 2 at an 
estimated cost of rather more thana million sterling. It is believed 
that these bold ventures will prove successful; if so, there is no 
doubt they will be imitated ; and if once capitalists begin to compete 
with each other in those rich fields which have so long lain fa'low, 


it is impossible to over-estimate the probable gain both to the 
population of the district and the finances of the country. But we 
need not expect to see a change worked by enchantment, and under 
the most favourable circumstances a generation may elapse before 
the downtrodden and brutalized peasantry can be educated into a 
law-abiding and industrious community. 


WHAT'S IN AN ADJECTIVE ? 


LL mankind have the right to call themselves by their own 
names; all mankind have the right to make and vend pickles 

and sauces, and not less so because their fathers did so before them. 
Such was the purport of the judgment delivered by the late Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce ina case of alleged trade-mark. It might 
be added that all Englishmen have a right to use the English lan- 
guage, and not less so because they happen to sell beer. A dealer 
in stout conceived the valuable idea of labelling it “ nourishing,” 
and he asks the Court of Chancery to protect by injunction the 
property which he alleges himself to have acquired in this word. 
Ie is probably correct in representing that the word is valuable to 
him, because the majority of mankind will believe anything that 
is confidently asserted. It may be also that there is no other 
word which so aptly describes the peculiar property of stout. It 
would, we should think, have been eminently applicable to stout 
drawn from the vat in which a negro foreman was many years ago 
drowned. According to the story which was embellished by the 
author of Rejected Addresses, this nezro foreman mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the great brewery where he was employed, and his 
masters were astonished at receiving, within a short time after his 
death, urgent orders from their customers for further supplies of stout 
of the same excellent and nourishing quality as before. The cause of 
the superiority of this particular brewing having been discovered, the 
firm were obliged to announce with regret their inability to main- 
tain the same high standard, and to explain that, the slave-trade 
not being allowed in England, it was beyond their power—how- 
ever much they might desire to please their customers—to 
guarantee a regular infusion of sleek negro in their stout. It 
appears that the plaintiff in the present case purchased the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Blockey, brewers, who had been in the habit of 
calling their stout by their own name, apparently without pro- 
ducing any particular effect on the public mind. The plaintiif 
continued the “ manufacture ” of this article, but gave to it the 
more attractive name of “ Nourishing Stout.” Now tastes, we 
know, are various both in beer and words; and we should have 
doubted whether the effect of calling stout “nourishing” would be 
enhanced by announcing that it was “ manufactured.” The word 
would be to many minds disagreeably suggestive of recourse having 
been had for the ingredients to a doctor's shop, and this impression 
would not be removed by the plaintiff's statement that the stout had 
been analysed and favourably reported on by a well-known chemist. 
We entertain an old-fashioned, and pa erroneous, notion that 
malt and hops are the stuffto make beer. But now that port wine 
and champagne are manufactured, it is proper that stout should also 
be produced by a scientific process and submitted to a chemical 
sails The plaintiff's stout has been recommended by medical 
men of eminence, and the plaintiff himself alleges that it is of 
peculiar excellence, “very nutritive, wholesome, digestive, and 
well suited to invalids.” The plaintiff will doubtless find his 
lawsuit useful as an advertisement, and if the Alliance News 
would take up the case and write a series of articles to 
demonstrate the wickedness of ascribing these qualities to 
“ intoxicating liquors,” his fortune would be as good as made. 
It will doubtless excite the pious anger of that estimable periodical 
to find a judge upon the Bench giving his sanction to the notion 
that the word “nourishing” is particularly applicable to good 
stout. “Many people,” including, it is to be feared, the Vice- 
Chancellor, ‘ would say that it was a beverage bearing that dis- 
tinctive quality.” We expect to see this case reported under the 
‘heading “ Barrel and Bottle Trick in Chancery.” One great brewer 
has given 100,000/. to restore a Protestant cathedral, and another 
at brewer has offered the like sum to build a Catholic cathedral 

in Ireland. “ It is often thus,” says the Alliance News, “that the 
human soul, seeking to give to God a ransom for its sins, over- 
looks the fact that it is offering to pay the Almighty in 
coin bearing quite the opposite Mint-mark.” The opinion 
of Sir Richard Malins that stout is nourishing was only what 
lawyers call an obiter dictum, unnecessary to the decision of 
the case before him. But he is not less—indeed he is more— 
responsible on that account for recommending from the Bench 
poison under the name of nourishment. We may be quite 
sure that the Alliance will take the case into a higher Court, 
and it is perhaps indiscreet in a judge to apply the epithet 
“ nourishing” to a liquor which the Legislature has declared 
to be “intoxicating.” In this unhappy country, not only are 
fortunes made by brewers, but they actually regard as valuable 
property the right to publish what, according to the Alliance, are 
false and mischievous assertions. Medical men of eminence who 
recommend stout to their patients are even more culpable than a 
judge who praises it from the Bench, because they are speaking 
with an authority which upon such a point he does not possess. 
These medical men of eminence will do well to consider a de- 
scription of their conduct and its results which was given in a 
recent number of the Aliance News. One of them may be called 
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to see a lady, the mother of a family, who will be found weak in 
body, depressed in mind. He i a stimulant—perhapa 
“ nourishing stout ”—-whenever the feeling of depression comes on, , 
and the lady ws so fond of the prescription that she cannot ‘ 
leave it off. Thus misery has been introduced into a happy home, | 
by a friend and medical adviser who has betrayed his trust. 

Sir Richard Malins had suggested that “some 
might be come to” in the case, but the rness of the parties | 
rendered that impossible. We certainly think that an arbitrator 
might have divided the English fairly between the 
plaintiff and defendants. The plaintiff's stout is said to be “ nutri- 
tive, wholesome, digestive,” as well as “nourishing.” The de- 
fendants are doubtless pre to assert that their stout possesses 
in an equal or greater degree all these qualities, and they ought to 
be allowed to claim at least some of them. We are quite prepared 
to believe further that the defendants could obtain a favourable 
report from an analytical chemist upon their stout, and that medical 
men of eminence could be induced to recommend it to their 
patients. There are many adjectives in the English language, and 
the world produces a copious supply of malt, hops, and those 
other ingredients, if there be any other, which go to the com- 
osition of good stout. Some years ago a fortune was made 
= a brewer who discovered and announced to the world that he 
was using water of peculiar excellence for brewing. Nature 
usually operates on a large scale, and we incline to doubt assertions 
of the special quality of a small patch of ground or the water of 
a single spring. We think that a large quantity of good stout is 
brewed in London, and that there is not much to choose between 
the produce of several “manufacturers.” Nevertheless, if people 
like to be assured that the stout they drink is nourishing, even the 
Alliance News must confess that adjectives are a harmless form 
of stimulant. There is, of course, a semblance of foundation for 
the plaintifi’s case. The Court of Chancery sustained the claim to 
a special property in the title “ Eureka ” shirt, and it is difficult to 
see why an English word may not be appropriated equally with a 
Greek word. The plaintiff must have thought the property 
which he claimed valuable, as he went to the expense of 
adducing “ voluminous evidence ” to support it. Considering that | 
the only question of fact was in the resemblance between two labels, | 
which might be placed side by side on the judge’s desk, it is diffi- 
cult for an outsider to understand what the voluminous evidence | 
could be. But appearances go for much, even in aCourt of Equity ; | 
and if an important case were stated on a single sheet of paper, we | 
doubt whether even a heavy fee would induce a leading counsel to 
believe in it. The same habit prevails everywhere. “We like to 
see an ornamental label which assures us that our stout is nourish- | 
ing; but it does not follow that only one such label is to be 
permitted to us. The plaintiff does not brew himself; but he 
alleged that stout was “expressly ” brewed for him by Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co, This reminds us of the announcement 
which appears in the advertisement by the Belgian State Railway | 
Department of the Luxemburg Railway, that “special arrange- | 
ments” have been for passengers by the night train 
from Metz to breakfast at Brussels. It will be found on trial 
that the “ special “ta. emo ” consist of a pot of coffve 
and a pot of milk. It was perhaps on this point that 
voluminous evidence was adduced, and the result appears to be | 
that Messrs, Truman, Hanbury, and Co. brew the same beer for the 
plaintiff as for their other customers. But then it was said that | 
the quality claimed by the plaintiif for his stout was imparted to 
it after it came into his cellar, and of course it may be that the 
plaintiff finds his own sleek negro or an equivalent. The Vice- 
Chancellor inclined to believe that the plaintiff put into it nothing 
at all. He bottled it and stuck upon it a label, and doubtless he 
has customers who find it particularly nourishing, and think it 
equal to that Dublin stout, as to which, again, people believe that 
the world could not go on without it. 

The principle on which relief is given in these cases is “ that 
one man cannot offer his goods for sale representing them to be 
the manufacture of a rival trader.” This principle has been 
applied even to cases where the marks, when compared, were | 
“altogether different.” The Court of Chancery has gone very 
far in protecting these trade names and marks, and it may 
reasonably hesitate to go further. It is impossible to define 
beforehand what degree of resemblance is necessary to in- 
duce the Court's interference. All that can be said is that 
no trader can adopt a trade-mark so resembling that of a rival 
as that ordinary pape using ordinary caution are likely to be 
misled. It would be a mistake to suppose that the resemblance 
nuust be such as would deceive persons who should see the two 
marks placed side by side. But when the question arises as to the 
degree of resemblance, comparison would, we should think, be 
worth any quantity of descriptive affidavits. There may be cases | 
where a common word indicates some uncommon quality. But in 
the present case we may assume the truth to be that the labels 
were very different and the articles very much the same. 
It might seem absurd to protect the use of such a title | 


as “Excelsior Soap,” but there may have been an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of soap which was entitled to | 
protection. If, however, we were told of improvement in the | 
manufacture of beer, we should suspect that the alteration, if any, | 
was for the worse. Ht is admitted that brewing is best on a e | 
scale, and the genuine product of one of the great London firms, if 
we could only get it, would, we think, be the most nourishing. | 
Nevertheless, if the plaintiff can induce peeple to believe in the | 
beneficial influence of his cellar or his treatment, let him by all 


means have the advantage thereby accruing to him. Only we 
think that attempts at appropriating the Engiish language should 
be watched with jealousy. 


LESSING AND THE BERLIN STAGE. 

NE frequently hears it asserted in England that modern life 

does not present the conditions of success for a high-class drama; 
and some little time since the Daily Telegraph told us that it is 
unreasonable to expect of a theatre-goer nowadays a taste for 
anything more exacting of intellectual effort than the reigni 
species of sensational tragedy and superticial burlesque. Suc 
announcements naturally lead one to imagine that some occult 
universal law is at work, until perhaps we turn our attention to the 
theatre abroad. Here indeed there are not wanting phenomena 
which seem to countenance the supposition, Yet even if Paris 
has shown of late years little relish for aught but trivial farce 
or piquant immoralities, the German theatre proves on this 
hypothesis a rather troublesome anomaly. How it is we do not 
purpose to inquire, but the fact must be recognized that somehow 
or other in Germany, along with a host of trumpery productions 
(many of them being even now, a hundred years since Lessing 
penned his Dramaturgie, but feeble imitations of French pieces), 
the best classies in the language manage to hold their ground. 

In Berlin, for instance, an Englishman who has perhaps grown 
weary in London of waiting for a good performanee of Shalispeare 
will be surprised by the frequency with which the names of Schiller, 
Goethe, Lessing, and Shakspeare himself, figure in the daily play- 
bills. This “Athens on the Spree,” as its admirers are fond of 
styling it, is no doubt untitted to be an average repre- 
sentative of national taste. Yet even as an extreme instance 
it is a valuable corrective to the hasty F eapomenary just referred 
to. Old Berlin playgoers tell us that the present is by no means 
a flourishing period for the drama in their capital, They will 
deseant with evident enthusiasm on the powers of actors who, like 
our own Macready, though unknown to the younger generation, 
live as giants and heroes in the memories of the more experienced. 
At the same time, in contrast to London at least, Berlin even now 


| presents @ high degree of genuine histrionic study and intelligent 


appreciation in the theatre-going public. Nothing can be more 
curious to a foreigner than to attend a performance of ane of 
Schiller’s favourites or Shakspeare’s masterpieces at any one of the 


_ plain and homely Volkstheaters. One finds the pit packed with 
What appear to 


the lower strata of the dowrgeois, who sit in 
family knots complacently imbibing a whitish beer from a huge 
communistic tankard. Nothing would seem to promise less of 


a refined appreciation for classic poetry than such an exterior. 
| But if you wait till the curtain rises, you will probably be sur- 


prised at the change of attitude in this heavy and prosaic-looking 
assemblage. Conversation suddenly ceases, and an earnest, 
almost comic, attention fixes every face. It is not, moreover, 


the very rough scenic devices which simply excite their ad- 


miration. Nor do they betray an exclusive interest in the 
most stirring sensational situations. The piece is a familiar 
classic, and the end is known from the beginning. What ap- 

ears to attract and to delight these unpolished spectators most 
is the forcible and sympathetic rendering of some well-known line or 
stanza, learnt probably in the early days of the birgerschule. 
Energetic applause greets the impassioned deliverance of a noble 
sentiment or a fine moral reflection, and in the intervals of the 
play one may overhear some very acute criticisms on the rhetorical 
siill or deficiencies of the actors eng: It is but a few years 
that this class of theatres have had accorded to them the privilege 
of playing these masterpieces of the German drama, and the fre~ 
quency with which they are given augurs well for the taste of the 
Berlin public. Since, too, it is the exceptional thing in the Ger- 
man capitdl not to frequent the theatre, the selection of so many 
specimens of the higher drama is pretty certain, we may suppose, 


| to effect a good deal in the way of general culture. 


Of the popular classies on the Berlim stage, none probably 
speaks more distinctly for the intellectual quality of the spectators 
than Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Critics appear to agree that this, 
dramatic poem lacks the deepest charm of a natural yet worthy 
plot. Many of the incidents are highly improbable, and the 
dénouement, in which an eager lover finds in his mistress a 
long-lost sister, is a shock to all ow ordinary conceptions of a 
satisfactory termination. The excellence of the piece lies in its 
noble characters, pre-eminently that of Nathan himself, and in the 
moral truth, everywhere silently instilled, that religious toler- 
ance must accompany a genial sentiment of humanity. It is. 
curious indeed that Lessing, who so jealously vindicated the 
freedom of dramatic art from all ulterior moral ends, displays con~ 
spicuously his own leaning to the ineulcation of a loity moral 
truth by the medium of the drama. There is nothing, for 
example, more unmistakably nt in Minna von Baraheim, in 
spite of all its bright and clever humour, than the lesson that even 
the worthiest qualities, such as a chivalrous honour, may run to a 
ridiculous and even baneful exeess. Nor can anybody overlook the 
moral truth conveyed in Emilia Galott:, tine though its r 
tragic qualities certainly are. Im the case of Nathan der Weise, 
the endeavour to @ new and exalted duty is bly felt 


by every thoughtful reader to restrict and enfeeble the dramatic. 
effect. At the same time, as a time didactic poem in dramatic; 
sses indisputable merits which have sutliced to raise 


dress, it posses 
it to the dignity of a permanent German classic. 
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according to one, and by no means incompetent, sony Faced 
Stahr, this work ranks among the first of these classics, different 
from, yet co-ordinate with, Faust itself. 

Lessing’s admirers may note with satisfaction that the city 
which was so slow to recognize the young writer’s genius, and 
which he left with a deep sense of relief, has in these latter days 
come to pay homage to his great powers. At the Schauspielhaus and 
even at the Volkstheater one may not unfrequently have the 
opportunity of hearing one of his famous trilogy. at a piece 
deriving so much of its interest as Nathan der Weise from the 
thoughts and sentiments uttered should be carefully studied, intel- 
ligently rendered with appropriate costume and scenery, and 
listened to with evident enjoyment by large assemblies, may be 
regarded as an unambiguous sign of superior esthetic culture. 
Possibly in no other capital in Europe than Berlin would the 
representation of a work of Sophocles, with a scholarly attention 
to the laws of the Greek stage and the costumes of ancient Athens, 
age an attractive ingredient of a repertory. No doubt it might 

easy to say that such representations give less of a vivid 
dramatic impression than of a gratification to one’s esthetic per- 
ceptions and scholarly imagination. But, however this may be, the 
power of Lessing’s chef-d’ceuvre appears to be felt by the masses, 
and not simply by cultivated admirers of a past literature. At the 
Schauspielhaus we recently saw it rendered in the very best style, 
and with great effect; and a brief account of the mode of inter- 
preting it may help perhaps to show in what the excellence of taste 
in the German public really consists. 


The great overshadowing figure of thedramais Nathan himself, | A ng 3 
| able fact, and believes that a Dictionary based upon the evidence 


whose expansive intellect, high self-control, and breadth of moral 


sensibility lift him far out of the region of conventional Jewish | 


character. This difficult part is taken by Herr Dohring, a veteran 
of the German stage, who proves himself a complete master of this 
particular character. With a calm figure, slightly inclined for- 
wards by age, and unobtrusive gestures, above all, with the most 
varied and appropriate play of the facial muscles, betraying all the 
finest emotional shades of his dialogue, Herr Dohring manages to 
give an image of the ideal Jew which the spectator will pretty 
certainly associate henceforth with Lessing’s verbal creation. The 
voice of the actor, moreover, capable of a rich force, yet tending 
to a grateful pathos and delicacy of expression, is si ly suited 
to elicit the subtle shades of feeling interwoven in Lessing’s dialogue. 
Even the kindly blue eye of the actor, however little suited to 
— an Oriental physiognomy, helps to build up the impression 
of the wise, genial Nathan. In the few cases of vehement action, 
the raised figure, retiring head, flashing eye, and deep powerful 
voice produce a striking effect, such as is excluded from a uniformly 
strained mode of acting. The tremulous effect which Herr Dohring 
introduces into his voice when Nathan embraces Recha, his 
adopted daughter, after her deliverance from fire, and still more 
when he relates the murder of his wife and seven sons, are probably 
as good examples of fine histrionic realization as the modern stage, 
not —— the French itself, exhibits, and might = 
have satisfied even the exacting conditions laid down by the 
author himself. Even more masterly are the finely selected, 
yet never forced, expressional movements of face and gestures by 
which the actor interprets the internal processes of thought and 
feeling faintly shadowed forth in Nathan’s monologue. The quiet 
composure springing from consciousness of inner worth is exhibited 
to great advantage by Herr Déhring in the approaches of Nathan to 
the brusque and surly Templar, the deliverer of Recha, who dis- 
dains the thanks of her Jewish protector, and in his interviews 
with the passionate and timorous Saladin. 

The other parts of the play are rendered with a less masterly 
art. Recha, Nathan’s protégée, is represented by a Friulein Meyer, 
a young actress, whose somewhat excessive German sentimentality 
is not however inappropriate to the ardent character of the Chris- 
tian Jewess. Impulsive feeling and warm imagination are the 
characteristics of this nature, and are very fairly expressed by the 
young actress's slightly gushing voice and movements. The a 
of the captive Templar, Recha’s lover and brother, is taken by a 
less skilful actor, who makes the young knight needlessly awkward 
and repellent, though perhaps this peevish and unmanly character 
could scarcely be made satisfactory by the best acting. The parts 
of Daja, Recha’s Christian nurse, and the Friar are given with a 

t deal of spirit, though the acting here possibly verges a 

e too closely on the caricature of low comedy. 
The appreciation of a theatrical audience may be roughly esti- 
mated by the nature of the passages and the mode of rendering 
which excite the greatest applause. Accepting this test, we must 
confess that the Berlin public displays a very accurate knowledge 
of Lessing’s merits, and of the finest features of his dramas. The 
calm, emphatic utterance by Nathan of his favourite moral truths 
awakens an enthusiastic response. Indeed all that is morally 
= and intellectually fine ee to appeal successfully to a 
lin public. On the other hand,a s may notice the 
absence of many i ients of a finer taste, such as one finds 
among the hab:tués of the French theatre. We were much struck, 
in witnessing a representation of Minna von Barnhelm at the 
Schauspielhaus, by the apparent insensibility of the audience 
to many of the finer veins of humour and unobtrusive scintilla- 
So, too, one can hardly 
ing in even the more 


recited a very broad caricature of the woman's rights advocacy. 
Possibly the absence of all sense of congruity which permits a 
person to enjoy broad farce immediately after classical music ma 
not be unconnected with a seeming moral obtuseness whic 
shows itself not unfrequently in the Berlin theatres, in a too ready 
recognition of an indelicate implication in a passage, or of an un- 
designed ambiguity susceptible of a low interpretation. The Berlin 
public offers indeed a curious illustration of the fact that consider- 
able mental culture, including even the more intellectual in- 
gredients of esthetic a is not incompatible with a 
certain bluntness of sensibility, the want of which is most con- 
spicuous in those cases where there is a direct appeal to a fine 
—- rather than to the intuitive perception of some established 
aw of art. 


REVIEWS. 


M. LITTRE’S DICTIONARY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


HERE is a certain connexion between M. Littré’s method in 
this Dictionary and the scientific principles of Positivism. 

He does not make the connexion salient by any emphatic 
announcement, but there is a phrase in the preface which shows 
that he is clearly aware of it. He is strongly opposed to arbitrary 
rules based upon abstract reasoning without reference to ascertain- 


supplied by the history of language will put a stop to that sort of 
abuse :— 


Comme il consigne les faits, il remplit, quant & la langue, le réle que 
remplissent les observations positives et les expériences quant aux sciences 
naturelles. Ces faits ainsi donnés, l’analyse, j’allais dire la raison gram- 
maticale, s’y subordonne, et en s’y subordonnant, trouve les vraies lumiéres. 
Il faut en etfet transporter le langage des sciences naturelles dans la science 
des mots, et dire que les matériaux qu’elle emploie sont les équivalents des 
faits expérimentaux, équivalents sans lesquels on ne peut procéder ni sfire- 
ment ni régulitrement. Puis intervient le rdle de la critique lexico- 
graphique et grammaticale, s’efforgant de tirer de ces faits toutes les in- 
formations qui y sont implicitement renfermées. De la sorte la raison 
générale se combine avec les faits particuliers, ce qui est le tout de la méthode 


Un dictionnaire ainsi fondé peut étre défini un recueil d’observations 
positives et d’expériences disposé pour éclairer l'usage et la grammaire. 
Treating language, therefore, simply as if it were one of the natural 
sciences, M. Littré takes the words and expressions which are used 
in French, and examines them in the temper of a botanical 
geologist who traces the connexion between a fossil flora and the 
flora of his own day. There is, however, this difference between 
the two cases, that whilst the flora of our own time is intelligible 
(so far as the physiology of plants is intelligible to us) without 
reference to fossils, no language can be scientifically apprehended 
without reference to words that are no longer used, and to the 
grammatical habits of a time when our own matical systems 
were not yet conceived or imagined. The basis of M. Littré’s 
Dictionary is his immense and well-selected collection of examples 
from ancient and modern authors, and on this basis he founds his 
opinions and explanations :— 

Mon dictionnaire & moi a pour éléments fondamentaux un choix 
d’exemples empruntés & l’age classique et aux temps qui l’ont précédé, 
l’étymologie des mots et la classification rigoureuse des significations d’aprés 
le passage de l’acception primitive aux acceptions détournées et figurées. 
Si l’on considére l'ensemble et la connexion de ces éléments, on reconnait 
qu’ils donnent précisément Vidée d’un dictionnaire qui, usant de la 
d@histoire inhérente & toute langue, montre quels sont les fondements et les 
conditions de l’usage présent, et par la permet de le juger, de le rectifier, de 
V’assurer. 

All the articles in the Dictionary are arranged on a uniform plan. 
After the word comes the pronunciation; then the conjugation, if 
it is an irregular verb; then a definition of meaning, and the 
different senses classed and supported by examples borrowed from 
authors of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
the modern language being considered to date from the seventeenth ; 
then come observations on spelling, on meaning, on grammatical 
construction, on faults to be avoided, &c., and the discussion of 
synonyms. All this precedes the historical portion of the article, 
the examples already borrowed from authors of the last three 
centuries having but one purpose, the elucidation of meaning; and 
in those examples the order of arrangement is according to sense. 
In the historical portion, on the contrary, which comes next after 
the observations, we have a collection of examples from the re- 
motest beginnings of the language down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, arranged this time in chronological order. Finally we 
have the etymology, including, as we mentioned in our former notice, 
an examination ‘Of related words in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Provencal, with different French patois, when they can throw 
any light upon the subject; and then, bev help of the light thus 
gained collaterally, an ascent into the lang of the past or of 
countries outside the Latin family. Thus M. Littré gives us a 
monograph of every word which is as complete in every respect as 
the present state of philology permits. Many of these monographs 
are of great length, much longer than the articles in this Journal, 
so that it is impossible for us to quote any of the more im- 
portant ones; but we extract two short ones as etymological 
curiosities illustrating the utility of M. Littré’s methods. “Fad 


* Dictionnaire de la langue francaise. Par E. Littré, de Académie 
francaise. Paris: Hachette. 
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| polished Berlin assemblies. We remember attending a fashionable 
i morning performance at the Royal Opera, when between the first | Hi ____ = 
and second parts of the concert a lady orator came to the front of 
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he confined himself to French amongst the Romance languages, 
he could never have found the = of abricot, which is 
utterly unascertainable without the help of Spanish ; and if he had 
omitted the historical method, he could never have guessed the 
origin of galetas:— 


ABRICOT (a-bri-ko ; le ¢ ne se lie pas ; au pluriel a-bri-k6 ou a-bri-ko ; 
la prononciation varie, les uns gardant au pluriel la prononciation du singu- 
lier ot: Y’o est bref ou ouvert, les autres allongeant I’o suivant la régle qui est 
que l’s du pluriel rend la voyelle longue ou fermée) s.m. Fruit de Vabri- 
cotier. L’abricot est un fruit & noyau, qui a beaucoup de saveur et de 
parfum. Abricot-péche, abricot dont la grosseur se rapproche de celle de la 
yew Abricot plein vent, abricot venu sur un arbre en plein vent. 

’abricot plein vent est meilleur que l’abricot d’espalier. 

—Rem. Ne dites pas comme I’Académie: abricot en espalier. L’arbre est 
en espalier ; le fruit est d’espalier. 

— Hist. XVI¢s. Ne pouvans sortir par la porte, elles sont contraintes 

de se jeter par la fenestre, pour aller dans quelque délicieux jardin manger 
des pf arse Lanoue, 
— Eryn. Ital. reocca, albicocca; espagnol albaricoque; portug. 
albricoque. Ce mot frangais vient de l’espagnol, l’espagnol vient de l’arabe, 
birkouk, et, avec Varticle, al birkouk ; Yarabe vient du bas-gree zpaiéexor, 
TpEKOKLOY 5 le bas-grec vient du Latin pracoquum, nom donné & l’abricot 
& cause de sa précocité ; enfin praecoquus n’est pas autre chose qu’une forme 
de precox (voy. PrEcocre). Abricot est, comme on voit, un singulier 
exemple de la propagation et de laltération des mots; c’est par linter- 
médiaire de l’arabe qu’un mot Latin est revenu dans les langues romanes. 

GALETAS (ga-le-ta; I’s se lie: un ga-le-taz enfumé), s.m. || 19 Loge- 
ment pratiqué sous les combles. Puisque du dieu des eaux tu tires ta nais- 
sance, Loger au galetas choque la bienséance, BENSERADE dans RICHELET. 
Il se retire au galetas de son palais, LA Bruy. XIII. || 2° Tout logement 
mis¢rable. Enfin, Sage = ignorante a vingt et trois karats, Elle passait pour 
un oracle ; L’oracle était logé dedans un galetas, La Fonr. Fab. vii, 15. 
Le cardinal de Richelieu, appliqué & découvrir tout ce qu’il y avait ie 
mérites cachés dans les galetas de Paris, apprit en méme temps le nom, les 
projets, la maladie de jeune historiographe, D’Oxivet, Hist. Acad. t. ii, 
p. 198, dans Povcens. J’examine s’il est vrai qu’il y ait un architecte, ou 
si cette maison, remplie de tant de beaux appartements et de vilains galetas, 
s'est batie toute seule, Voit. Dict. phil. Dieu, dieux. 

— Hist. XIIl¢s, Li uns des chevaliers fu & une des tors de Constanti- 
nople, li autre furent & une ville que l’on appelle Parte: au chief de cele vile 
avoit une tor 1a ou li uns des chiés [bouts] de cele chaene [qui barrait le 

rt de Constantinople] fu qui de Constantinople venoit . . . cele tor a nom 
5 tor de Galathas, Guill. de Tyr, dans Martene, Ampl. collectio, t. v, col. 
662. ecg s. Etil [le roi] fut logié es chambres et galatois que son pire le 
roi Je fist faire, CurtsT. DE Prsan, Charles V, iii, 38. Vignes aussi 
et les terres arables, Moulins tournans, beaus plains a regarder, Et beaus 
sauvoirs pour les poissons garder, Galatas grans et adrois, Et belle tour qui 
garde les detrois, Ou l’on peut se retraire 4 sauveté, E. Descnamps, Le bois 
de Vincennes. Or, sus, sus, a et soupper, Saillez hors de ce galathas, 
Rec. de farces, p. =. || XVIes. Il lui dit qu’elle montast au galatas, Marc. 
Nouv, XXVII. remua ces deux prisonniers en un galtas oi ils estoient 
fort incommodément, D’Avus. Hist. iii, 152. 

— Erya. Galathas a été le nom donné & une tour de Constantinople. 
Galatas ou thas a été le nom d’un appartement dans la maison des 
templiers: Datum in domo templi et in galata (tiré d’un acte du XIIIe 
siecle et communiqué par M. Coston de Montélimar), et d’un appartement a 
ja cour des comptes; 1353, datum in domo de Galathas anno domini 
MCCCLIII, dans une lettre du roi Jean, Ordonn. du roi, t. iv, 1358; per 
dominum regentem, in consilio suo, in camera computorum superius ad 

thas, ubi erant domini de Montemorenciaco, Ord. du roi, t. iii, p. 337. 
Galatas, dans Eust. Deschamps, signifie une partie importante d’un grand 
chateau ; il faut done admettre que c’est Galata, nom d’un quartier et d’une 
tour de Constantinople, qui, par une suite singulitre, en est venu & signifier 
une chambre sous les combles. 


M. Littré criticizes the Dictionary of the Academy for its popular 
and unscientific classification of meanings. The Academy, he says, 
always puts the commonest song J first, but this may be remote 
from the true and logical order of the ideas. Thus for the verb 
commettre the Academy gives at first the sense faire, whereas 
commettre means primarily mettre avec, and only comes to faire in 
a circuitous fashion. In the verb débattre the Academy gives 
contester, discuter ; whereas the word contains battre, to fight, 
which is its primary —s and we only arrive at the moral 
sense after having understood the physical one. As M. Littré 
himself selects these instances of the vicious method followed by 
the Academy, we have had the curiosity to see how he explains 
the two words in his own Dictionary, and we at once recognize 
the superiority of his own more rational and scientific plan. After 
conjugating the verb commettre, he places at the head of his list of 
meanings one which is in clear accordance with the etymology— 
“Proprement, mettre ensemble; usité seulement, au propre, en 
termes de marine. Tordre ensemble plusieurs torons pour en 
former un cordage.” rape: | from this, M. Littré gives us a great 
number of examples—a whole column of them—in which we may 
follow the meaning through the most delicate gradations, till we 
arrive at the word commettre in the common sense of committing 
crimes. So the — sense of the word débattre is placed first, 
in the struggles of victims before altars, &c., before we come to 
struggling in argument. The value of this reference to the original 
physical sense is also shown in the paragraph on the synonyms of 
the word, where the author compares débattre and discuter, 
showing that, as débattre is composed from battre, it implies greater 
M. Littré seems to attach import- 
ance to his order of arrangement in meanings, and he has a fair 

‘ight to congratulate himself on having adopted and adhered to 
is 


a method whi so precisely in accordance with the course of a 
philosopher's reflections; the only difference being that, whereas 
the thoughtful student when he meets with a word tries to trace 


the meaning of it upwards to the source, M. Littré traces its course 
downwards. 

Seoeeeseten some very interesting remarks on pronuncia- 
tion. Littré regards writing and pronunciation as Se forces 
in a perpetual struggle; on the one hand, there are grammatical 
efforts to make writing conform to pronunciation, but only with 


eo results ; and, on the other hand, people who learn much from 
ks have a constant tendency to force pronunciation into con- 
formity with the written forms, and to articulate letters which 
ought to remain mute. He gives as an instance of this the 
vicious but now very common habit of sounding the s at the end 
of the word fils, which ought to be pronounced ji, and is so still by 
all who respect tradition. Any one who has closely observed the 
pronunciation of French people, even during so short a period as 
the last twenty years, will at once recognize the truth of M. 
Littré’s remarks as to its tendencies, and the changes which are 
gradually taking place. The tendency to make speech conform to 
writing is shown in the pronunciation of final letters which ancient 
custom dropped altogether ; thus we have the word dacs (a bond), 
which ought to be pronounced Jd, and yet is now often pronounced 
lak and even Jaks. There is a constantly increasing habit of pro- 
nouncing both consonants when they are double, as in appeler, 
sommet, §c., which are very frequently pronounced “ ap’peler,” 
“ som’-met,” and so on, Every one says secret now, sounding the 
c hard like a k, but the old way was to soften it like a g, and the 
word used to be segret. As to retne-claude the struggle continues, 
and some say reine-claude, hardening the c, whilst others remain 
faithful to tradition, and say retne-glaude, as all French pegple 
did formerly. The same change is beginning with the numeral 

, which, according to tradition, ought to be segond. There 
was an old custom of prolonging the vowel in the plural in such 
words as chat, sot, &c., which were pronounced Jes chd, les 86 ; and 
this is almost abandoned. But one of the strongest cases is the —_ 
in the observation of liaisons. The habit of making liaisons isconstantly 
increasing; we have met with some Frenchmen in whom it was 
most tiresome and pedantic, men who could not say fermer une 
porte or aimer une femme without vibrating the r at the end of 
the verb. Yet even the least pedantic tie their words more than 
their forefathers were accustomed to do. Old people used to say 
les Etd-Unis, but all French people at the present day mark the 
liaison and say les Eta-z-Unis. M. Littré quotes with approbation 
a saying of the Abbé d’Olivet :—“ La conversation des honnétes gens 
est pleine d’hiatus volontaires qui sont tellement autorisés 
Yusage, que si l'on parlait autrement cela serait d’un pédant ou 
d’un provincial.” Most people in the present day are going in the 
direction of pedantry or provincialism. M. Guérard, a friend of 
M. Littré’s, knew an old gentleman who during all his life had 
been a constant attendant at the Théatre Frangais, and had observed 
during that time a considerable change in the pronunciation of the 
actors. This shows that even the best actors, who in France are 
looked to as models in pronunciation, in reality follow the changing 
habits of the public they are supposed to lead. 

Besides these changes of usage in pronunciation, Jiaisons, &ec., 
there are vicissitudes in the value and meaning of the words them- 
selves. This is so well said by M. Littré that we prefer to quote the 
passage itself: — 

L’emploi divers et vivant par un auteur qui ala fois pense et écrit donne 
lieu & des acceptions et & des nuances qui échappent quand on forme des 
exemples pour des cadres tout faits. Sous les doigts qui le manient impé- 
rieusement, le mot fiéchit tantét vers une signification, tantét vers une 
autre; et sans qu’il perde rien de sa valeur propre et de son vrai caractére 
on y voit apparaitre des propriétés qu’on n’aurait pas soupgonnées. L’on 
sent que le mot qui parait le plus simple et, si je puis parler ainsi, le plus 
homogéne, renferme en soi des affinités multiples que les contactes mettent 
en jeu et dont la langue profite. 

This is one of the chief reasons why M. Littré has collected so 
many examples. It is only by the study of examples that we see 
the effects that may be produced by words, or rather by literary 
artists who have the mastery of wale. Voltaire understood this, 
and said that a Dictionary without quotations was a skeleton. If 
the French nomenclature is a skeleton, M. Littré says that it is 
easy to give it the fulness of flesh by the help of extracts from a 
literature so rich as that of France. Here is a very pretty example 
of the use of quotation. If you look in the Dictionary of the 
Academy for the expression sans date, you will find Jettre sans date 
as the illustration, and may possibly go away with the idea that 
sans date has only this prosaic and trivial signification. But M. 
Littré quotes two verses of Lamartine in which sans date occurs 
exactly in the sense of our own word immemorial, as when a poet 
speaks of “ immemorial elms ” :— 

Ce furent ces foréts, ces ténébres, cette onde 

Et ces arbres sans date et ces rocs immortels. . . . 

An especially interesting portion of M. Littré’s labour, though 
comparatively a brief one, has been what he calls his “ Remarks,” 
by which he means critical observations on the use and abuse of the 
language, on odd expressions, and passages of doubtful 
which custom has either in some degree sanctioned or else rendered 
positively authoritative. There are a great number of expressions 
in French in which the implied metaphor is either not strict] 
applicable, or else we have the vice of mixed metaphors. M 
Littré mentions a few of these cases in his preface, but discusses 
many more in the body of the work. For example, there are his 
remarks on the common expression ¢mprimer un mouvement. 
Having given many authoritative instances, M. Littré observes :— 

Malgré l’autorité de l’ Académie et des exemples ci-dessus rapportés, la locu- 
tion imprimer un mouvement n’appartient pas a un style correct et exact ; elle 
contient une métaphore furtive et incohérente. Imprimer, c’est d’abord et 
proprement, presser sur, puis faire une empreinte, faire une impression ; or 
rien de cela ne s’applique au mouvement. Quant au premier sens, qui est 
presser sur, on dit que le mouvement résulte, entre autres, d’une pression, 
et qu’imprimer le mouvement, c’est donner le mouvement au moyen d’une 
pression ; mais cette explication ne Lass ge ui, prise en ce 
sens, ne dit pas: presser sur l’objet, mais qui dit : presser sur le mouvement, 
ce qui est inacceptable ; l’objet est pressé, et le mouvement en résulte, mais 
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Te mouvement n’est pas pressé ; et &ce point de vue on ne peut pas plus 
dire imprimer le mouvement que échauffer le mouvement, frotter le mouve- 
ment, parce qu’on donne le mouvement au moyen de la chaleur ou du 
frottement. Quant & l'autre point de vue et au second sens, qui est faire 
empreinte, faire impression, et qui est celui qu’on a eu véritablement dans 
Vidée, qnand on a fait la locution, car c’est le seul qui implique la com- 
munication de quelque chose, ?incohérence de la meétaphore est palpable & 
cause de la ressemblance qu'elle établit entre un mouvement et une im- 
pression. 

In the course of the same remarks M. Littré observes that “en 
Sait de métaphore, l'usage ne peut guére prescrire contre la logique,” 
and he recommends the reader to avoid the vicious expression. 
Yet in the preface, when speaking of the atrocious barbarism le 
lierre (in which the article is repeated), which custom has 
authorized, he argues that the barbarism must be continued 
because we do not feel it to be a barbarism so long as we are used 
to it; but if we ceased to be used to it, then all the verses of the 
classic poets in which it occurs would become insupportable to 
modern ears. But if usage is not to prescribe against logic, why 
should it be permitted to prescribe against grammar and etymo- 
logy? We should imagine that any educated person, even 
though he were 2 Frenchman who had been accustomed to hear 
such*things all his life, would feel a secret desire to get rid of two 


such abominations as Antechrist (for antichrist) and antidater (for ' 


antedater) ; yet no French lexicographer, not even M. Littré, who 


is much above the average in audacity, has the courage to suggest a | 
reform of these old errors which shock the ears of every educated | 
man. When we reflect that every one who lived B.C. was | 


an antechrist, and that antidater can scarcely apply to any one but 
a chronologist quarrelling about a date, it is impossible not to 
become a little impatient with a nation which has the highest 
imaginable pretensions to culture and yet tuates blunders 
like these that originated in the vulgarisms of the uneducated. 
Besides the desirableness of such a reform on etymological 
grounds, it might be grounded on.the authority of some writer in 
the past ; for example, Rabelais wrote correctly Antichrist. We 
are the more surprised at M. Littré’s indulgence for faults of this 
kind because he is so careful to warn his reader against all errors of 
cages. and at the same time is such a thorough etymologist. 

y readers, even at the present day, have very little faith in 
etymology, and are dispesed to consider it rather a good subject 
for joking than a serious intellectual pursuit having the charac- 
teristics of a positive science. On this point M. Littré has some 
observations that are well worth considering :— 

Mais I’étymologie est-elle une science & laquelle on puisse se fier, et 
dépasse-t-elle jamais le caractére de conjectures plus ou moins ingénieuses et 
plausibles ? Cette appréhension subsiste encore chez de bons esprits restés 
sous J’impression des aberrations étymologiques et des moqueries qu’elles 
suseitérent. L’étymologie fut & ses débuts dans la condition de toutes les 
recherches scientitiques, c’est-2-dire sans regle, sans méthode, sans ex- 
périence. La régle, la méthode, l'expérience, ne naissent que par la com- 
paraison des langues, et la comparaison des langues est une application 
toute nouvelle de l'esprit de recherche et d’observation. Les savants qui 
les premiers s’occupérent @’étymologie, ne pouvant consulter que la signi- 
fication et la forme apparente des mots, ne réussissaient que dans les cas 
simples ; ils n’avaient aucun moyen de traiter les cas complexes et difficiles 
sinon par la conjecture et 'imagination ; et dés-lors les aberrations ¢taient 
sans limites, parce qu’il ne s’agissait que de satisfaire tellement qucllement 
au sens et & la forme. 


M. Littré has a great respect for the different patois still spoken 
by the French peasantry, which he justly considers as old iorms 
of language quite independent of modern French, and not, as the 
imagine, a corruption of it. The patois are the heirs of the 
old French dialects which in their day were, though different in 
form, equally authoritative and of equal purity. The Dictionary be- 
fore us abounds in proofs of the great utility of studying patois 
with reference to etymology, which it often helps most efficiently. 
Here are two very pretty instances of this :— 


Dans notre mot orniére, si l'on prend en considération le commencement 
or... et le sens, on sera trés-porté & y trouver un dérivé du Latin orbita, 
roue (l’ornitre ¢tant la trace d'une roue) par l'intermédiaire d’une torme non 
latine orbitaria, mais qu’on peut supposer. Cependant, des scrupules étymo- 
logiques persistent, et la présence de I’n au lieu du b entretient des doutes ; 
car orbita par Vintermédiaire d’orbditaria aurait di donner orbiére, non 
orniére. Si orbitre était quelque part il éclairirait ornivre, qui ne pourrait 
pas en étre séparé. Il est en effet quelque part; le wallon a ourbire, qui 
signifie orniére, et de la sorte le chainon nécessaire est trouvé. . . . Prenons 
le verbe RoNGER: comparé & songer qui vient de somniare, ronger viendrait 
de rumniare, dit, par l’épenthése trés-commune d’un i, pour rwmnare; de 
sorte que ronger est proprement ruminer. Cette déduction, que la théorie 
suffirait pour assurer, est vérifige de fait par les patois, qui disent en eflet 
ronger pour ruminer. 


_ M. Litéré compares his own etymological method to the draw- 
ing-plate used by wire-makers. his own filizre an etymology is 
not accepted as trustworthy merely because it answers to the French 
condition of the word; for when the word is common to all the 
Romance yuages, or to many of them, it must answer to the 
Italian condition, the Spanish condition, the Provengal condition. 
We cannot conclude this notice better than by an extract showing 
the utility of these tests :— 

La particule péjorative mes (mésestimer, mésuser, mespriser, ete.) est un 
des exemples oii ressort particulievement la nécessité de la filieve. A premiere 
vue on croirait qu’elle représente la particule allemande miss (en anglais mis), 
quia méme sens et méme forme ; avec le francais seul et surtout avee italien 
qui dit mis, il serait impossible d’échapper a cette conclusion. Mais allons 
plus loin, et poussons jusqu’au bout la tilitre: mes ow mis devient dans les 
mots paralleles, en provengal mens, menes (mesprezar, mensprezar, ou 
menesprezar oor" en espagnol et en portugais menos (menospreziar, 
menosprezar), Ce n’est done pas & la particule allemande miss qu’on a 


affaire ; elle ne donnerait ni mens ni menes ni menos; c’est 4 Padverbe Iatin 
minus moins, qui donne menos, menes, mens, et par la suppression non rare 
de la nasale devant 1's, mes, puis, par altération de la voyelle, mis en 
italien. 


HOLLAND HOUSE.* 


TE Princess Marie Liechtenstein, who has written an account of 

Holland House, is well known in London society as the adopted 
child of the last Lord Holland and his wife, now his widow ; and 
she speaks of her acquired parents with a filial affection which the 
publie, allowing for natural exaggeration, will regard with pleasure 
as the innocent outpouring of a gentle heart. Judging the Princess 
by her book, we should say that she is diffident and modest, and 
quite conscious of her ey to do justice to the literary and 
historic theme which she has chosen; and that, her ambition 
having been contined to merely producing something which would 
amuse her in the doing and please a partial private circle in the 
result, she must be infinitely surprised at the extravagant praise 
which has been lavished upon a slight and superficial perform- 
ence. In the preface she has herself given us her own estimate of 
the work :— 

Proceeding with the work, and gaining a deeper insight into the subject 
of it, a conviction has increasmgly grown upon me that | was rendering but 
little justice to my theme. More than once have I felt tempted to lay aside 
the work—not from idleness, but from a sense of unworthiness. But then, 
encouraged by the love I bear the old house, and also by the notion that 
some thing is better than no thing, I laboured on; and I now place the reswlt 
tremulously before the public. Frem my friends, I hopefully expeet te 
receive indulgence. 

* * * * * * 

May I not then be forgiven for having endeavoured to disinter some of 

the past, and to relate what I could gather of interest about the house in 
which I grew up under the care of her to whom I owe so much? In m 
endeavour, it is true, I have often fallen short, and perhaps oftener failed 
entirely. But I crave forgiveness still. 
This is unaffected modesty, and shows a correct perception of the 
truth. It was natural enough for the Princess to conceive a desire 
to tell the story of an historic house which had been her home. Her 
acquired parents had lived much in Italy, where she gained a taste 
for art and some knowledge of it, which qualified her sufficiently 
for the compilation of an unambitious catalogue—to which she 
would have done well to contine herself—of the art treasures of 
Holland House. In her more ambitious task she has been aided by 
friends clearly incompetent to advise her, or to do her good service. 
Of Holland House in its famous days she herself has no personal 
knowledge. She never even saw—she is too young to have done 
so—that charming and brilliant Lord Holand, husband of the 
clever, eccentric, disagreeable, yet, in her way, kind-hearted lady 
who had been previously Lady Webster, who made Holland 
House a temple of Whig politics, and a cosmopolitan Exchange 
of literature, art, science, wit, and genius. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh made notes for a history of Holland House, which he could 
have worthily executed. The Princess speaks of these notes 
as if she had used them much; but her precise references to them 
are singularly few and uninteresting, and we should doubt from her 
actual use of them whether they have any great value. Lord Macaulay 
has left a brilliant miniature sketch of the Holland House library 
drawing-room in its days of literary glory. The Princess should 
never have touched this subject. Feeble as is throughout the 
literary execution of this work, there is perhaps no part of it 
so feeble and jejune as the list of celebrated guests who swelled 
the reputation of Holland House in those forty palmy years. The 
list was given by the last Lady Holland to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. How much could not he or Macaulay have made of it! 
We have now a dull series of platitudes, and even worse. We 
are really sorry for the Princess, who has evidently been badly 
advised and assisted. Here are some of her netices:— 

Sheridan, the wit, the genius, whose faults have been deseribed as almost 
all of a poetical character—the excesses of generous virtues. 

Sir Philip Francis, whose supposed authorship of “ Junius” places him in 
historical interest on a level with the wearer of the iron mask. 

George Ellis, of the Anti-Jacobin, the writer who changed his politics, 
and was right for what he did, if conviction guided him. 

Lord Jetixey of the Edinburgh Review. 

Lewis, called after his famous book, Monk Lewis. 

Lord Aberdeen : 

“The travell’d Thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 

Mi. Frere (the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere), for some time, 
during the carly part ofthe present century, British Minister in Spain. 
Like his host, he was an accomplished translator of Spanish. But his most 
popular claim to literary renown will probably be his joint authorship with 
Canning of “The Needy Knife-grinder,” more so than his character of 
Whistlecratt, Lord Byron's confessed immediate model for “ Beppo.” 

Bs Duke of Richmond, a very Conservative name in a very Whig 
circle. 

Charles James Fox, of course. 

Whishaw, whose sense made his opinions valuable to have, and also 
difficult to obtain. 

But enough, and more than enough, of this poor prosiness. The 
story of Frere’s joint authorship with Canning of the Needy Knife- 
grinder may be true, but it requires confirmation ; and the allusion to 
the character of Whistlecraft is utterly unintelligible to the general 
reader, because the Princess herself apparently does not understand 
what she is writing about. Frere published a burlesque poem by 
two pretended Whistlecrafts in the metre which Byron afterwards 


* Holland House. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein. With numerous, 
Iustrations. 2vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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selected for Beppo and for Don Juan ; the “character of Whistle- 
craft” was no model for Frere has other claims upon the 
remembrance of scholars and cultivated men. The Duke of Rich- 

enigmatical descriptions of George Ellis and Whishaw are in 
a — which unfortunately abounds in the Princess’s writing. 

e historical part of this book is mere cram, poorly executed, 
and inte , we cannot say relieved, by some pointless attempts 
at wit and vapid meditations. The heiress of Sir Walter Cope, an 
early lord of the manor of Kensington, who built Cope Castle on 
the site of Holland House, married Sir Henry Rich, who was 
created Earl of Holland in 1624. This is all; a simple unromantic 
marriage, which the Princess inappropriately introduces by a stale 
reference to detective strategy. ‘ But it may be time now to say 
with Vidoeq, Trouvez-moi la femme.” Sir Stephen Fox was the 
father of Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland; no relation of the 
Riches, but a subsequent owner by purchase of Holland House, 
whence his title. It appears that one of the armorial bearings of 
the Riches, a fleur de lis in a canton, had been given to Sir Stephen 
Fox in the mysterious dispensation of Royal honours by Charles II. 
The Princess remarks, and we are utterly at a loss to catch her mean- 
ing :—“ Perhaps, indeed, the person who traced the original heraldic 
employment of ermine to the coats of skins given by the Creator | 
to our first nts would have found more than a mere coincidence 
in this fact.” The daughter of Addison, who died in Holland 
House, is brought in as showing great eagerness to be married ; and 
the Princess tells us that, “like many another poor gentlewoman, 
she died a spinster; and like many another poor spinster, she was 
one against her will.” Miss Addison had shown much disposition 
to take a gentleman whose person was disagreeable to her, but the 
affair came to nothing, and the Princess moralizes :—“ What a pity 
that so much valour should have remained unrewarded; what a 


pity that so much similar valour in the present day remains un- | 
rewarded still!” Sir Stephen Fox was, we are told, in 1679 | 
“constituted” a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury. There is in | 
the ens on Sir Stephen Fox a — quaint little gem from the | 
Holland House MSS., an account by his son Henry, the first Lord | 
Holland, of the death of his widow and her excellent advice to | 
her children. This is one of very few extracts from the Holland 
House MSS. that give any interest to this book; indeed there 
is only one more of much value, an epistolary curiosity in the 
shape of a letter from Voltaire to Henry, Lord Holland, giving 
a notice ofa visit he had received from Lord Holland’s son, Charles 
nan A ges A few ro relating to the same Lord Holland, from 

e MSS., are apparently not appreciated by the Princess (Vol. L., 
PP- 45-50). aie begins by stating that Henry ober in 
1755 appointed Secretary of State, the Duke of Newcastle being 
First Lord of the Treasury. “ But they disagreed,” she says, “and 
Fox asked the King’s permission to resign, which he was allowed 
to do.” Then she prints letters to “show that it was not intended 
he should have the actual management of affairs in the House of 
Commons.” The first of these letters bears date March 14, 1734, 
and is from Fox to the Duke of Newcastle, declining the Secretary- 
ship of State without the lead of the House of Commons; this 
was fifteen months before Fox became Secretary of State. The 
second letter is one from Fox to the King, delivered by Lord 
Waldegrave, dated December 10, 1754, accepting admission to the 
Cabinet, without the Secretaryship of State. Then in Septem- 
ber 1755 Fox was appointed Secretary of State, with the lead 
of the House of Commons, which in March 1754 had been refused 
him ; and it was thirteen months after this—in October 1756— 
that, dissatisfied with Newcastle, the Premier, he asked leave of 
the King to resign, and was permitted to doso. His resionation 
broke up Newcastle's Ministry. The third letter printed by the 
Princess, to “Friend Pater” [Collinson], is written after this 
resignation and the break-up of the Minis The Princess makes 
no attempt to explain the letters. The resignation had nothing to 
do with the original question between Fox and Newcastle as to 
whether Fox should or should not have the lead of the House of 
‘Commons, with the Secretaryship of the State. The Quarterly 
Review makes it a —— against Fox that he broke off the 
treaty with Newcastle because they could not come to terms 
touching the secret service money to be employed in bribery. The 
question was the lead of the House of Commons, and the control 
of the secret service money was in those days a necessary part of 
the “lead.” Secret service money for bribery was not personal to 
Fox ; it was part of the system. Pitt afterwards, when consulted 
by Newcastle, reproached him for not having given Fox the lead 
of the House of Commons. When Fox was made Secretary of 
State in September 1755, the lead was given him, with control of 
secret service money. 

In the chapter on Charles James Fox there is nothing ostensibl 
new; and the result is r enough. Here again we sig 
for Mackintosh or Macaulay. It occurs to us that two or three 
statements, which are here made without specific authority, or of 
which at least the authority is unknown to us, may be made by 
the Princess from family hearsay not necessarily correct. A state- 
ment about the poet Wordsworth surprises us :— 

The man who revelled in Dante’s “ Divine Comedy” could hardly be 
expected to have a taste for the school to which Wordsworth belonged, and 
he did not feign any such taste even when he came in contaet with the poet 
himself. Seeing him at a ball given by Mrs. Fox, he expressed pleasure at 
making his acquaintance, but ae no admiration of his works. Said 
bed am very glad to see you, Mr. Wordsworth, though I am not of your 


Wordsworth sent Fox a copy of his Lyrical Ballads with a charm- 


ing letter which must have touched the statesman’s heart. Fox’s 
reply has been published with Wordsworth’s letter in the Bishop 
ot Lincoln's life of the poet; it does not bear out the Princess’s 
statement. This correspondence was within five years of Fox's 
death. This is the beginning of Fox’s letter, dated St. Anne’s 
Hill, May 25, 1801:—“I owe you many apologies for having so 
long deferred thanking you for your poems and your obliging letter 
accompanying them. The poems have given me the greatest plea- 
sure, and if 1 were obliged to choose out of them, I do not now 
whether I should not say that ‘ Gill,’ ‘ We are Seven,’ ‘ The 
Mad Mother,’ and ‘ The Idiot,’ are my favourites.” He goes on to 
say, with reference to other poems in the volume, that he is “no 
great friend to blank verse for subjects which are to be treated of 
with simplicity.” He adds, “ You will excuse my stating my 
opinion to you so freely, which I should not do if I did not really 
admire many of the poems in the collection, and many parts even 
of those in blank verse.” And he concludes by noticing with 
favour Coleridge’s poem on the Nightingale, in the same volume, 
asif his sympathy extended beyond Wordsworth to another chief 
member of “ the faction.” There can be little doubt that Fox, with 
his deep sensibility and poetic nature, the lover of Virgil and 
Theocritus, would have been an ardent admirer of Wordsworth. 
He knew only the poet’s beginnings, and picked out for his 
a some of his most characteristic simple tales of the human 
eart. 

The enterprise of the publishers or the wealth of the authoress 
has clothed the book in a splendid exterior; the paper and print 
are superfine, and the engravings and woodeuts exquisite. It is 
indeed a thousand pities that the Princess did not confine herself 
to the publication of the beautiful specimens of art which the 
volumes contain, accompanied by strictly illustrative letterpress. 
This would have been a choice memento for the Holland House 
circle, and would have given pleasure without alloy to others. 
Even as a guide through the house and grounds, the Princess con- 
tinually spoils her work by unintelligible meditations. We should 
be disposed to give a liberal prize to whoever can interpret the 
following musings on the “ Green Lane,” to which an old ghost 
story, told in Aubrey’s “ Miscellanies,” is attached :— 

Nor do we doubt that if we knew all the stories of the Green Lane, if we 
could see all the visions it has witnessed float past us, we would learn a 
moral from each little romance, and find it difficult to quit the spot without 
many a serious thought, many an inquiring return upon our own hearts. 
For, contrary to the usual rendering of an oft-used proverb, should not 
charity begin at our neighbour’s, and improvement at home? And, after 
all, the work of self-improvement ought to be easy as well as profitable, in- 
astauch as vicinity enables us to command an advantage over our own 
premises which we cannot reckon upon with respect to our neighbour's! 


The Princess's book is almost entirely wanting in stories of the 
remarkable and eccentric Lady Holland who was wife of the great 
literary Meecenas. One thing she tells us, which is, we believe, 
new, and which we take for granted is true, that when Charles 
James Fox expired, “ Lady Holland appeared to those who were 
waiting near the chamber of death, and answered their breathless 
inquiries by walking through the room with her apron thrown over 
her head!” This was only eccentricity. The notices of this book 
which have appeared in the Quarterly Review and the Times axe 
full of good stories of her. But “ good” stories proverbially require 
sifting. Is it likely to be true, for example, that the imperious 
lady took Brunel into the railway carriage with her on one 
occasion, and made him slacken the pace of a Great Western 
express train twenty miles an hour, in spite of the protestations of 
the passengers? Another story, told by the writer in the 7%mes, 
deserves careful examination :— 

Allen was called her “ pet Atheist,” and she showed no extraordinary re- 
verence for the Church ritual when she caused the Burial Service to be per- 
formed by a beneficed an (who, we hope, was not privy to the secret ) 
over the body of a kid, having first given out that the funeral was that of a 
daughter by her first husband, whom his family had threatened to take from 
her. That daughter grew up to be a charming woman ; and, till her death 
in 1849, was familiarly known as the “ kid” among her friends. 


This seems to us a very serious story indeed. If there be truth 
in it, Lady Holland’s offence was not lessened by her having 
deceived the clergyman. It is right to say that the Princess 
Marie Liechtenstein makes no allusion to this story, which 
vely affects the reputation of Lady Holland and of all that 
inguished and brilliant cirele who are represented as having 
lmown and enjoyed the joke. A highly respectable living nobleman 
has ventured, with what might be thought by some fastidious seve~ 
rity, to criticize Sydney Smith’s intimate connexion with Holland 
House :— He frequented and extolled with unqualitied praise a 
society to which not only a moral objection existed, such as is 
usually recognized in England, but of which some of the leading 
members were, according to universal repute, not only intidels, but 
atheists, and in which religion never could be mentioned” (Lord 
Lyttelton’s Ephemera, First Series, p. 282). Lord Houghton, on 
the other hand, has lately made a serious contention that Sydney 
Smith was unjustly treated because he was not madea bishop. If 
it is really true that Lady Holland inveigled a clergyman into 
reading the funeral service over a dead kid, to throw dust in the 
eyes of her first husband's family who were seeking possession of 
his daughter, and that peng pre imposture was a cherished 
joke at Holland House, Lyttelton must be allowed to have 
some justification for his remarks. 
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DR. E. SMITH ON FOODS.* 


Ww. have had within the last few years many works upon the 
subject of foods and dietaries, but none approaching in 
breadth or comprehensiveness that of Dr. Edward Smith. He has 
gone so far as to include within the scope of his treatment both water 
andair, as matters intimately bound up with alimentary substances, 
so as to form a section by themselves as “gaseous foods” sup- 
plementary to the secret & received solid and liquid foods; and 
consequently commanding great attention, as well from the point of 
view of nutrition as from their sanitary aspect. Whilst aiming at 
the production of a work which should include all generally re- 
cognized and some less well-known foods, and should embody the 
latest and most correct scientific knowledge concerning them, he has 
judged it best to reserve for a future occasion the subject of diets 
and dietaries, including whatever gains to science have accrued 
since the issue of his Practical Dietary, restricting himself for the 
present to what concerns the origin, the chemical composition, the 
paration, and the physiological effects of food. In his intro- 
uction Dr. Smith qualifies to some extent the definition of food 
broadly and popularly laid down as that of a substance which, 
when introduced into the body, “supplies such material as renews 
some structure or maintains some vital process,” differing from a 
medicine, which, while modifying vital action, does not itself 
supply the material which sustains such action. This defini- 
tion may be correct as far as relates to the substances classed 
by the Germans as Nahrungsmittel, which supply nearly all our 
nourishment. But there are, he adds, certain so-called foods 
known as Genussmittel, which seem to form a connecting 
link, in that they increase vital action in a degree far 
beyond the amount of nutritive material which they supply» 
resembling certain medicines in their mode of action, while, in 
respect to the ry of nutrition which they aflord, ranking 
as food. It is of the essence of a food that it should sup- 
port or increase vital action, whilst medicines as a rule lessen, 
though in some instances they increase, it. Variously as foods 
may be classified, into simple and compound, into vegetable and 
animal, into those which peculiarly befit this or that climate, 
age, or season, or those which influence exceptionally this or that 
rtion of the organism, the ultimate elements of all foods, in 
owever different proportions they may combine, are found in- 
variable. The vegetable draws water and minerals from the 
soil, whilst it incorporates the air in its own growth, and, when 
eaten by animals, enters into and sustains their life, the animal 
thus gaining the substances which the vegetable first acquired. 
Completing the circle, the vegetable receives back the air which 
the animal throws out in respiration, its excreta and final products 
of dissolution, the same elementary substances sustaining in turn 
or being animated by so many successive organisms, the young 
Pheenix, so to say, rising from the ashes of its parent. 


There are, broadly speaking, two principal effects for which food 
is required by the body—the generation of heat and the main- 
tenance or growth of the bodily structures. Not that this dis- 
tinction, which we owe to Liebig, is to be taken as incisively 
correct; the flesh-forming food engendering at the same time a 
certain degree of heat, and the food which generates heat contri- 
buting to form an amount of flesh in the form of fat. Still, 
associated as they are in their vital work, the two processes are 
widely enough apart in their — characteristics to form the 
best practical basis which we or the classification of foods. 
Recent experiments have resulted in our obtaining expressions for 
the equivalent of heat which enable us to test with accuracy the 
effects produced upon the body by foods of different kinds. A 
table borrowed by Dr. Smith from Dr. Letheby, based upon 
experiments made by Dr. Frankland, shows the amount of heat 
generated from ten grains of various foods during the process of 
combustion in the body, and the force which forms the equivalent 
to that amount of heat. For unscientific readers this table is fitted 
to form a very suitable introduction to the study of the heat-gene- 
rating properties of food. Thus ten grains of dry lean meat, if 
completely burnt in the body, would produce heat sufficient to 
raise 13 lbs. of water 1° Fahrenheit, or to lift 10°128 Ibs. in weight 
one foot high. The same amount of albumen would raise to 1° 
Fahrenheit 12°85 lbs. of water, or lift 9°920 Ibs. one foot. Lump- 
sugar of the same quantity would impart the equivalent heat to no 
more than 8°61 lbs. of water, or raise by one foot no more than 
6°647 lbs. of matter; while butter would yield heat in the propor- 
tion of 18°68, and beef fat in that of 20°91 lhs., which is equivalent 
to raising by one foot 14°421 and 16°142 lbs. respectively. For 
the production of heat within the body, precisely as coal and wood 
supply fuel for fire without the body, there is needed the combus- 
tion of the chemical elements of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon in 
certain combinations, supplied in the shape of fat, sugar, starch, or 
other digestible food into which those substances enter. 

The structures of the body being in a state of continual change, a 
co nding process of renewal has to be kept up by means of the 
assimilation of substances equivalent in kind and quantity to the 
matter wasted. Hence it is important to gain a general idea of 
what are the substances composing our bodies. A popular 
notion of the mysterious elements out of which our living 

nism is so fearfully and wonderfully made is perhaps best 
gained from a glimpse at the array of thirty or so glass and 
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earthenware vessels of various capacities which are to be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum. Next to this Dr. Smith's 
enumeration of the materials of which are composed the bodily 
structures or tissues—varying as they do in the case of the flesh, 
blood, bone, cartilage, the brain, the liver, the lungs, and the bile— 
will be found to supply as clear and full an idea as can well be 
given in so narrow a compass. The practical problem presented 
to the mind is how to provide the body with the necessary salts of 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, sulphur, iron, and manganese, as 
well as with sulphuric, hydrochloric, phosphoric, and fluoric acids 
and water, and with the fat which it consumes daily, and all the 
nitrogenous substances that it requires, which are closely allied in 
composition, and are all but identical in vegetable and animal 
tissues, such as albumen, fibrin, gelatin, casein, and chondrin. It 
is difficult to say how far any of these multifarious substances are 
absolutely indispensable to the persistence of the powers of life, or 
whether the four primary elements at all events must enter in 
some proportion into the habitual modicum of food. Two points 
have, an been sufliciently shown by experiment—tirst, that 
no animal can subsist for any length of time upon food from which 
nitrogen is wanting ; secondly, that a certain mixture of elements 
is absolutely necessary to healthy food. No animal fed exclusively 
with starch or sugar or albumen or jelly can continue in health ; 
but let these substances be properly mixed, and the animal thrives 
and fattens. Nor, again, can any substance be fit for food which has 
not undergone the process of organization needful for its conversion 
into protoplasm and its assimilation into the tissues of the body. No 
combination of oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon artificially 
made can constitute food. Nor would it be possible, without the 
wondrous provision which we have in the processes of nature, for 
animal life to exist. The primary appetites and instincts, aided by 
the accumulation of experience, have enabled mankind, in anticipa- 
tion of scientific hnosiiadigs, to select and blend those products 
which nature has prepared to hand both in the vevetable and 
animal kingdoms. And few things are more interesting than to 
trace how the tests and appliances of science harmonize with and 
vindicate those lessons which the vo.ce of nature has for ages, in- 
articulately it may be, spoken in the ear of man. 

Before passing to the special enwneration and analysis of the 
various constituents of food, Dr. Sinith illustrates by the aid of 
diagrams the vital changes due vo sudden and marked alterations 
of temperature, of bodily exertion, or of diet, as shown by the rate 
of pulsation and respiration, or that of the evolution of carbonic 
acid in the expired air. The cursive lines in which the use of the 
sphygmograph enables the variations of the pulse in health and 
disease, or in youth or age, while sleeping or awake, to be set 
before the eye, are of great use to the reader ; as are also the various 
diagrams in which the effects of the starch series of foods and fats 
(95), the sugars (100), milk (124), tea (133), and alcohol (136) 
are shown in relation to respiration and the emission of car- 
bonic acid. Highly abstract or theoretical as these tables 
may appear at first sight, the reader will soon see with 
gratitude in how many ways the physiologist can make them 
directly applicable to practice. They are of not less immediate 
or tangible value in the kitchen, the nursery, or the sick- 
room than in the laboratory of the chemist. What, for example, 
can be more practical than the experiments which, in treating 
sago and arrowroot, to take an instance among the non- 
nitrogenous series, Dr. Smith has made upon himself, and em- 
bodied in the first of these tables? Eaten alone, and upon an 
empty stomach, arrowroot gave no sense of satisfaction; but, on 
the contrary, there was a sense of sinking or malaise in the stomach 
and bowels in about an hour, The effect upon the respiratory and 
other vital functions was very slight. After eating 500 grains 
well cooked in water, the average increase in the emission of car- 
bonic acid was only 0°154 grains a minute, whilst there was a 
subsidence in the rate of pulsation-and respiration. When the 
same quantity was taken after a perfect fast of twenty-four hours, 
the effect was still very small, though greater than when eaten 
under ordinary circumstances; the maximum increase of car- 
bonic acid being only 0°45 grains a minute. The addition of one 
ounce of fresh butter only brought up the increase to 0-4 grains at 
the most, the respiration being slightly lessened, and the pulsation 
increased four beats a second. When 250 grains of sugar were 
added to the arrowroot, as in the preparation of pudding, 
the carbonic acid evolved was raised by one grain, and the 
quantity of air inspired increased by 20 cubic inches a minute, 
the rate of pulsation being again somewhat lessened, and that of 
respiration increased. The sense of satisfaction was greatly in- 
creased by the addition of sugar and butter. When starch was 
obtained by washing wheat flour, or as commercial starch, the in- 
crease, both of carbonic acid evolved and of the rate of pulsation 
and respiration, varied with the amount of gluten retained after 
washing. Hence Dr. Smith infers there can be no doubt that 
starch, to be used as a nutriment, should not be entirely free from 
gluten or other nitrogenous matters. 

Of nitrogenous or flesh-forming foods, the most important hes 
been found by long experience to be wheaten flour and its prepara- 
tions. The scientific grounds for this preference, in comparison 
with the allied cereals such as barley, oats, rye, and maize or 
Indian corn, may be readily gathered from Dr. Smith’s analyses and 
explanations. is portion of his book is instructively as well as 
amusingly diversified by a selection of receipts from a quaint and 
somewhat rare volume called Cury, compiled from the MS. records 
of the master-cook of Richard IJ. A table of the prices of live 
stock in the reign of Edward II. will have no less interest either 
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for the curious in antiquarian lore or for those whose tastes lie in 
the ,direction of domestic and political economy. The assize of 
bread under the seal of “Wilkes Mayor,” June 27, 1775, will 
remind the reader how late the notion of fixing by authority the 
rice of articles of food still lingered in the mind and in the statute- 
k of the country. These references will at the same time serve 
to show the width and variety of the materials of which Dr. 
Smith’s book is made up. We should despair of doing justice, by 
any number of extracts compatible with our space, to the multi- 
Lares 4 of details with which it abounds, or to the skill with 
hich the technicalities of the subject are made clear to the 
popular intelligence. The professional student might call for a 
more profound and elaborate treatise. But for the use of the 
comparatively unlearned, and within anything like its proportionate 
bulk, it would be difficult to produce a more instructive and ser- 
viceable manual, 


CAMP NOTES.* 


Me: BOYLE would hardly object, we presume, to be called a 
Bohemian. He does not belong indeed to the city variety 
of the species, but prefers to wander on the border-lands where 
civilization melts into barbarism. He has travelled far and wide, 
and seen many strange sights; but his favourite haunts, if we ma 
judge from this book, are in Borneo and Central America. Raj 
Toots is the chief object of his hero-worship, but he has also a 
considerable sympathy for the filibuster Walker. Any region, 
however, in which there are tigers, crocodiles, poisonous snakes, 
savages, and half-civilized enemies of savages, would og Bo to 
have charms for him. The cultivated world enlarges its borders 
with painful rapidity, and the romance of the wilderness dies out 
before it. The old collections of voyages and travels which used to 
be the delight of our infancy are growing painfully obsolete. Eldo- 
rado and Prester John have disap , or, as we shall see, almost 
disappeared, before the inquiries of the Geographical Societies. Yet 
all along the frontier line of civilization a man may still put his 
life in danger, and be rewarded by sights which to some minds 
afford a pleasant relief after the monotony of European culture. Un- 
luckily it must be added that even these regions are far from having 
their old picturesque charm. The backwoodsman has got rid of 
his leather stockings, and dresses himself from stores in the Broad- 
way. The most desperate rowdyfof the South-West used to appear, 
before a rifle bullet -_ an end to his distinguished career, in a 
black dress-coat, black trousers, and a velvet waistcoat. And it is 
still more lamentable that the modern representatives of the old 
buccaneers have learnt (if we may trust Mr. Boyle’s reports) to talk 
a peculiar dialect, which is not only stuffed, as of old, with profane 
oaths, but seeks a new grace from the adoption of the phraseology 
used for padding magazines. Thus, for example, we find Mr. Boyle 
on the Mosquito coast camping out witha Yankee, an American- 
ized Englishman, and a wild Missourian. They are fine specimens 
of the bling, gold-digging, free-and-easy persons whom a 
squeamish cockney might ibly describe as ruffians, but who, 
as we are assured, are provided with excellent hearts under a rough 
exterior. They are full of legends about the exploits of Walker, 
and mysterious discoveries of gold in the heart of the Central 
American forests. And yet these gentlemen talk just as if they 
were dictati its of thrilling novels for serial publication. 
One of them in the course of a solitary expedition through the 
woods becomes convinced that some creature is on his track. How 
could he know this when he had seen nothing? ‘ Perhaps,” he 
replied to the supposed sceptic, “I'd seen the waving of the 
bushes when no wind stirred in the hollow wood; —- Td 
thought to hear the crack of broken sticks as a heavy foot pressed 
on them; perhaps through my shut eyes at night I’d seen great 
green lamps glaring on my face, and awakening in the black still- 
ness had heard a stealthy rustle of undergrowth.” A vein of 
poetical sentiment occasionally crops out in a still more surprising 
way from the on talk of these unsophisticated persons. An 
ex-filibuster, describing his experiences, observes that the church de- 
fended by a small m for nineteen days looked “like a Chicago 
pig-yard at slaughter-day.” And then he breaks out, “ Ah, boys, 
they’re beautiful, these tropical lands! Gay and fragrant and full 
of flowers is their soil, dazzling bright the air, and shot with all 
colours the birds, the flies, and insects! But death waits every- 
where, hidden beneath the brightness and the beauty,” and so on. 
We were never personally acquainted with any human being who 
talked in sentences like these, and, if they are faithfully reported, 
we should say that some of these gentlemen might as well drop 
their revolvers and take to lecturing at Christian Young Men’s 
Associations. Their sentiments, if rather obvious, are pathetic 
enough to draw tears from a crowded room. If, however, as we 
are inclined to suspect, Mr. Boyle has added a touch or two of his 
own to bring the talk of his friends into harmony with the 
magazines for which his sketches were F ney J originally in- 
tended, we can only say that he has rather icant & local 
colouring. It is indeed a fault in the whole book that 
we are left to find out for ourselves what is and what 
is not authentic. We would not be so pedantic as to insist 
upon a traveller confining himself to the strict unadulterated 
reality. We will allow him to soar occasionally from mere matter 
of fact into the regions of pure imagination, and at least to repeat 
stories which, if not credible in themselves, are interesting illus- 
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trations of the state of mind of the narrator. But we confess that 
we should prefer a rather more distinct intimation of what is to be 
taken for fiction. Some of the stories, which would be really 
curious if taken as accurately reported, become utterly uninteresting 
if they are simply specimens of Mr. Boyle’s skill in polishing up 
old materials. After making these Adlesioas, however, we may 
admit that Mr. Boyle’s book may take a very respectable rank in 
the class to which it belongs. He is not so dull as most writers 
upon sport; and if we can hardly call him a good observer, he 
can yet accomplish respectable bits of what 1s called graphic 
description. 

We will notice an anecdote or two in illustration of the 
general nature of his book. From one story, for example, 
we learn that the old notion of an Indian country free from 
the encroachments of white men, where gold is to be had 
for the gathering, and where the ancient superstitious rites 
are still practised, current amongst the adventurers in 
Central America. e scene of this country is laid on the 
river Frio, which flows into the Lake of Nicaragua; and the 
discoverer is a filibuster making his way across country after a 
defeat of Walker's forces. He and a companion travel by night 
along well-trodden paths, avoiding the villages; and in one place 
they come across a great temple in the forest, where they hear the 
priests beating upon their drums, and see human sacrifices sus- 
pended from the trees. Mr. Boyle feels it necessary to “ give his 
authorities for this sto: and b mentions two anonymous peons 
and various other indefinite persons, though he does not care 
to tell us how far they confirm this singular narrative. If 
anybody wants to find a remnant of the old native govern- 
ment, he has only to ascend the Frio and to take care that he 
is not converted into a victim. The Indian race however has, 
according to Mr. Boyle, a clearer prospect of turning the tables 
upon the descendants of its conquerors. The “ Greasers,” as the 
men of Spanish descent are called in that part of the world, are 
already a small minority of the Poe and are rapidly dying 
out. If immigration were stopped, there would not, says one of his 
informants, be a Greaser left alive in the land thirty years hence. 
If they were once dead, the descendants of. the old caciques would 
quietly step into the places of their forefathers; the idols, which 
are still sometimes found covered with flowers in a morning, would 
again become the objects of the old worship; and, in short, Chris- 
tianity and European civilization drop off the Indians “like 
water off a stone.” 

These and some other remarks about various savage tribes are 
not without interest; though they would be all the better if Mr. 
Boyle would condescend to give us his views with less lite 
aleiines. Perhaps, however, most of his readers will be better 
pleased with thesporting 
deal of spirit. ere is, for example, a fight with a big —_ 
which is enough to make anybody feel uncomfortable who lives 
within a mile of the Zoological Gardens. There is a thrilling 
interview with a pack of the American wolves or coyotes. These 
interesting creatures have not the courage to attack a man, 
although they show an intelligence in hunting their game 
which is enough to gladden the heart of Mr. Darwin. They dis- 
= their cunning very unpleasantly in the case of an unlucky 

ian who was camping out alone. A ring of coyotes gathered 
round his fire in the darkness, and sat gazing ~ him within a 
few feet. He threw a stick at one of them, and they ran off, but 
immediately returned and gazed more fixedly than before. He 
preterded to sleep, and watched them. They gazed for ten 
minutes, and then one crept a few inches nearer, and the others 
noiselessly followed his example. The hunter seized his gun, and shot 
oneof them. They dispersed, and he fell ~s but nen wake 
and find the eyes gazing from a shorter distance ever. 
How long these interesting creatures would have confined them- 
selves to gazing can never be known, though the hunter was nearly 
driven to despair, and unable to find a tree of refuge. A j 
luckily came upon the scene, and the coyotes took themselves off 
to gaze = something else. We have two or three anecdotes 
showing how, under the influence of similar scenes of extreme 
terror, men have been seized with the strange frenzy which is 
called “amok” amongst the Malays. We cannot say that they 
strike us as ve mone ot the p , inasmuch as in neither of 
the cases related did the panic-stricken man attempt to relieve his 
feelings after the Malay fashion by massacring his neighbours. 
There is, however, a thrilling account of a genuine case of the 
frenzy—though we do not know how far it is meant to be 
taken as matter of fact—where a Malay, being forbidden to 
kill an Englishman in reve’ for the death of his brother, 
suddenly went mad, and, dashing into a surrounding crowd, 
slew four women and three men outright, besides wound- 
ing fourteen more. It is some satisfaction to anybody who 
may meet one of these amoks, that they pay run away when 
boldly confronted, and in this case a chief rushed at the murderer 
and stopped his career by a sabre-blow through the skull. Mr. 
Boyle discusses the question whether an amok ought to be 
acquitted on the ground of temporary insanity, and we are glad to 
say that he decides that a gentleman who indulges in this kind of 
excitement may be rightfully called to account for his pro- 
ceedin 


g8. 
We will not, however, accompany Mr. Boyle any further. There 
are a good many amusing passages in his book; whilst perhaps the 
worst is an elaborate bit of facetiousness apparently intended to 
illustrate personal vanity, by showing that savage beauties are as 
much given to painting and otherwise artificially improving them- 
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selves as their civilized cousins. If Mr. Boyle had given less scope 
to his literary ambition, we suspect that he might have written a 
more really interesting book; but something must be forgiven to 
pu 


THE WAR OFFICE GUIDE TO TACTICS.* 


OSE who have studied the last utterance of our War De- 
partment on the subject of tactics, and observed with amaze- 
ment how completely General Macdougall fails to appreciate the 
advance of the science with which his name is connected, will 
be little disposed beforehand to welcome a more elaborate work 
from the same bureau. Is there, in truth, some fatal necessity that 
vents those able men who cluster round the War Office from 
tion the full strength of modern daylight on our own short- 
comings? ‘We ask this question because it seems to be generally 
felt that there must be some impenetrable obstacle hidden from 
the public, some personal prejudice, or some tradition born of 
Peninsular veteranship and hardened in the Crimean blunders, 
which stands in the way of the progress of our army. We have 
lately seen a distinguished writer who was once in the van of 
reform begin a War Office essay on the new arms with arguments 
against all recent experience, to end it with idle compliments to 
the Volunteers which the weakest members of that force would 
hardly swallow, and aiming his main efforts apparently to prove 
that Engtishmen are exempt from the modern laws of war. And 
now that the Essay is succeeded by an Official Guide, the work is 
confined to, or its design is masked under the form of, a study of 
Continental tactics exclusively ; as though our own were either 
beyond or above improvement. Surely, if it be well to call a spade 
— it is well also to admit that breechloaders are breech- 
ers, even when held by or against Englishmen. It seems to 
us that this truth, which the chief of his department has missed, 
has been constantly present to Major Home, though reasons of State 
forbid his uttering it. Read in this light, his work becomes a pro- 
longed satire on the backwardness of our own tactical system, if 
that is to be called a system which in truth is no better than a 
bundle of relics, made up of scraps of old Frederick’s drill-book, 
mixed with bits of pedantry from the Dundas school of 1800, and 
here and there a fraginent or two of the a rags which the 
French army is discarding under the stern teaching of defeat. Each 
page of the more important s of his Précis, in revealing the 
strength of others, carries with it this hidden lesson of our own 
weakness; and it is scarcely possible that so very able and modest 
a writer as Major Home clearly is should be unconscious of the 
tendency of his studies of recent Continental events, and his criti- 
cisms of recent Continental writers, to fix attention on domestic 
needs. 

That ability and modesty are the characteristics of the work all 
candid readers will admit. There is modesty in the form chosen 
by the author, which consists chiefly in “collecting the opinions 
of others, and avoiding as much as possible putting forward his 
own.” And ability is shown at every step in the execution of 
this design, and in the clear and vigorous remarks which bind 
his extracts into a harmonious whole. The mere mention of such 
a method will suggest that the work might be intolerably tedious, 
discursive, and unsatisfactory, if there were not sound judgment 
used in making the necessary excerpts, and intelligence in putting 
them together. Such judgment and intelligence are conspicuous 
in the result; and it will suffice to say, by way of preface, that 
there has nowhere yet appeared so masterly a compilation of the 
tactical science recently developed in Continental warfare as is to 
be found in this unpretending volume. Regarded in an abstract 
way, as simply a review of what has been done by our neighbours, 
it reflects credit alike on the author and on the Office under which 
he labours. 

The book is not wholly tactical. Indeed, to have limited it strictly 
to a tactical character would have been hardly consistent with its 
official purpose, which is avowedly to “be useful to students of the 
military art who are not near good libraries, and who do not possess 
the number of volumes that are written on military subjects.” The 
intention and be fulfilled, it is clear, 

iving at one ex tory ter to army organization. Wit 
bably on even more delicate ground than in his later portion, 

r the reticence which is the quality of his Office is very apparent. 
He has here the task, too, of speaking of ourselves, since 
the book “ has been prepared to aid officers in the examinations 
they must pass for promotion”; and it is necessary, therefore, 
in expounding the way in which armies are built up, to tell them 
something of the particular machine of which they form part. The 
task cannot have been very pleasant to one who knows the inside 
of the matter, as Major Home’s recital shows us that he does 
thoroughly. Yor he has to speak of the uses of a Chief of Staff to 
us who, for inscrutable reasons, are allowed no such personage; to 
describe what a single harmonious Staff may be to officers who 
serve under the double-headed and clumsy system of adjutant and 
ny eet gery exploded throughout the rest of the world ; 
to teli us formally of the duties of a Control system which he 
doubtless knows to be modelled on the worst vices of the fatal 
excrescence which the French army is only now getting rid of, 
after being helped by it on the road to ruin; to give the proper 
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official strength of “an English Army Corps,” whilst well aware 
that England has not in fact any Army Corps at all, nor any 
other organization worth serious mention ; and that her army is, in 
lain truth, merely what it was before Crimean days, a roll of 
ttalions gathered here or scattered there, as chance may direct 
them. We pity Major Hume this part of his labours, and hurry 
- to that wherein the more real purpose of the Précis is to be 
ound. 

Of the five chapters devoted to tactics, the first is purely 
historical. No part of this will be found uninteresting even to 
the general reader. Major Hume hasa happy Imack of digging out 
of the driest old authors the readable portions and shrewd remarks 
which would escape a careless observer; and the gradual develop- 
ment of modern tactics has seldom been so tly traced. Few 
readers will be prepared to find, for example, that the famous Com- 
pany Column of modern France was advocated by the old technical 
author Mesnil Durand, whose views guided on most points the 
teaching of military schools when Napoleon was a cadet at Brienne. 
Yet here is but one of numerous points of interest brought out 
in this chapter. There is a study, to give another example, of 
Desaix’s memorable charge at Marengo—which, more than even 
Kellerman’s boasted swoop with his horse, “ put the crown on the 
head of {General Buonaparte ”—that is as neat a bit of military 
antiquarianism in its way as the student could find in the whole 
library of which Major Home supposes him to be deprived. But 
we must pass on with our author from history to the discussion 
of tactics as they are. 

At first sight it seems hard to quote from Major Home so as to 
do him full justice ; for, following out his modest plan, he usually 
yields the more important portions of his ground to the authors 
whose opinions it is his business to collate. Here and there, how- 
ever, he is compelled, as it were, to commit himself, and the clear- 
ness and thoroughness of his remarks _ how completely he has 
mastered the subject which he is employed to review. Not one of 
the German tacticians, for instance, who are travelling the same 
road has hit more perfectly the exact truth as regards the rela- 
tive gain which the offensive has made by means of the breech- 
loader. We shall cite his opinion in full, as a masterly summary 
of what is really proved in a matter which is yet much under 
debate, and as an example of the thorough building up of theory 
on good groundwork :— 

It is requisite here [he begins] to consider what the peculiar nature of 
the breechloader is, as distinguished from the muzzleloader, assuming it to 
possess equal accuracy and range. It can be loaded with greater ease and 
rapidity, hence its defensive power is greater than that of the muzzle- 
loader ; but if the position of mere advancing to an attack be considered, it 
will be found that the breechloader (from the very great ease with which 
it may be loaded) enables a well-sustained, well-directed fire to be kept up 
from troops advancing in extended order, the operation of loading being 
performed when lying down, or in confined places, with much greater ease 
than with the muzzleloader. Hence the offensive power of the breechloader 
is very much greater than that of the muzzleloader. The defensive has 
gained greatly, but the offensive has, relatively speaking, gained still more ; 
or, in other words, the superiority of the defence over the attack is not now so 
marked as it was with muzzleloader rifles. 


We have italicized the last few words of this thoughtful para- 
graph, because we believe they contain the whole pith of the 
ay How far this gain extends may be open to dispute; but 

t the gain is there, we suppose no one doubts who uses with 
unbiassed mind the means ofiered to our study by the results of 
the late wars on the Continent. And although Major Home pro- 
ceeds to fortify his statements by quoting largely from Scherff's 
recent essay on the same subject, we find it unnecessary to follow 
him here, having convinced ourselves, from closely studyiag both 
writers, that in this exposition at least our nation is under no dis- 
advan whatever as compared with her victorious neighbour, 
and that the En?.ish writer is more luminous than the German, ir 
he is not perhaps quite as eloquent. 

To take a passage on a very different topic, the use of cavalry in 
modern war for reconnaissance, we have nownere met the same 
grasp of the subject combined with the same power of setting it 
forth easily, as is shown by this unpretending writer. Let the reader 
judge for himself, and in weighing what is said he will not fail to 
observe how the science of war has developed with the developing 
resources of civilization :— 

The action of cavalry in spreading a curtain round an army, hiding its 
movements and seeking to obtain information of the enemy’s, is not the 
consequence so much of i.upz>ved armies as it is a consequence of railways, 
telegraphs, improved roads, increased cultivation, and large armies. To 
develop the full power of railroads and telegraphs an army must be a large 
one operating over a large area. A small army of from 30,000 to 60,000 
will by no means reap the same advantages from rapid means of communica- 
tion as an army of from 300,000 to 400,000 men. But such an army cannot 
operate at all unless it operates over a large area ; an area, again, which is 
not proportionate to the size of the army, but increases at a rate much 
greater than the size of the army. Now no troops using railways for sup- 
plies can be considered safe if those railways are subject to destruction by 
small bodies getting to the rear ; consequently troops must be used to cover 
the whole front and close the openings. Cavalry, from their rapid means of 
locomotion, are the troops to whom this duty must fall, and the telegraph 
has given them a new power of being useful by enabling them to receive 
orders or send information more rapidly than formerly. Their object when 
thus employed is not to fight, but to watch and report. 

It would be hardly possible to give in one brief paragraph a more 
thorough =e of the philosophy of the question = viewed 
in the practical light of the great campaign of 1870. 

Je must not, however, leave the reader under the impres- 
sion that our author is one of those who have carried German 
notions to extremes, and forgotten the first principles of discipline 
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in their haste to improve on the new tactics. It is right to 
state that while in this work there will (for the first time, we believe, 
in this country) be found the original General Order in which 
William of Prussia condemned the solidity of the columns (not 
company columns, as the Duke of Wurtem fancied, but bat- 
talion columns) exposed to slaughter at Gravelotte, Major Home 
is very careful to point out that “there is no counselling of loose 
formation, no of wild swarms of skirmishers out of hand.” 
For, as he well adds, if officers think and speak only of loose order 
of fighting, the bonds of union that hold an armed body together 
may become relaxed, and the machine incapable of putting out 
its force when called on, “ Modern fighting is not loose, though it 
may be individual.” 

e part from this work with some pride in the thought that our 
army students thus capable of learning the lessons of their 
age. e hopes built on the new Office of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which were lately chilled by the published opinions of its 
chief, will revive when men see of what sound stuff are the sub- 
ordinates who fill it. The roughness of Major Home’s style here 
and there, and the want of complete punctuation which is ‘a 
common sign of an author’s haste to complete his task, remind us 
that he is one of the small band of thoughtful officers who have 
gone out willingly to support Sir Garnet Wolseley in his arduous 
task. May they be spared to ~~ out their work, and return 
safely to more congenial duties! eare assured that the country 
which has sent them forth will find her scientific soldiers, if fairly 
supported, as able to overcome new difficulties as they have shown 
themselves ready to face them. ‘ 


MR. CARINGTON.* 


T= author of this novel describes himself on the title-page as 
Robert Turner Cotton. He must, we suppose, be a better judge 
of his own name than we can possibly be. Otherwise we should 
have had no hesitation in saying that he is under some wonderful 
delusion, and that his real name is Mortimer Collins. Since the 
days of the Comedy of Errors there has been seen no such likeness 
between two men, and Mr. Collins might well say to Mr. Cotton, 
just as Mr. Cotton might equally well say to Mr. Collins— 

Methinks you are my glass and not my brother ; 

I see by you I am a sweet-faced youth. 


It is not merely in the ou’ extravagance of the plot, with 
its ones murders, and its that the 
resemblance lies; Mr. Henry Kingsle ually extrava- 
t. There are a hundred minor of besides. 
ivery one who is familiar with Mr. Mortimer Collins's writings 
knows how exact he is in recording on each occasion the fact that 
his hero had lighted or thrown away a cigar. Mr. Cotton—for 
we took the trouble to keep a rough account of such eons 
matters—at least twenty-eight times, likely enough a good many 
times more, sings of to , whether as smoked in the pipe, the 
cigarette, the cigar, the “big ia,” or the “huge chiboque.” 
A friend of the hero's, by the way—Arthur Conyers—who “ was 
of the F.O. and the C. C.,” was also “ the best r of a cigarette 
out of Asia.” Exact as Mr. Collins is in his records of smoking, 
still more exact is he in his records of eating and drinking. Mr. 
Cotton in his turn tells us at least thirty times what was eaten or 
drunk. No scullion who by his genius alone had made himself 
a chef could be prouder of his ee the science and art 
of cookery than is Mr. Collins. But no less proud is Mr. Cotton. 
Mr. Collins’s heroes have a vast relish for devilled thighs of turkeys ; 
Mr. Cotton’s heroes enjoy them at least four times in the course 
of his story. Mr. Collins himself has more than once gloried in 
his Homeric appetite for beef; Mr. Cotton can “ eo happy 
after a couple of pounds of rump steak with a hundred oysters 
melted into the sauce.” Mr. Collins delights in fine words; Mr. 
Cotton gives us, among a host of others, such words and phrases as 
macilent, mental retina, sartorial wrappages, sporadic servants, snow 
—— subacid smile, curves mat tic osculate curves meta- 
physic, decussate, hypaethral tetragon, and, last but not least (here 
we have an old favourite of Mr. Collins’s), semihiant. Mr. Collins 
is not always over-delicate, and Mr. Cotton sometimes gets rather 
near to being indecent. They are both proud of their knowledge of 
the classics and mathematics. Mr. Cotton indeed goes so far as to 
ive some definitions in try so as “to supersede that dread- 
old bore, Euclid,” moreover boldly differs from Pericles as 

to the conduct that befits a great man. ‘hey are both as fond of 
introducing French words as their heroes are of lighting cigars. 
Mr. Cotton i delights in “ agageries,” introducing it 
several times with as much satisfaction asa child who has picked 
= new phrase. They both introduce a great many verses of 
ir own composition, and they both have the frankness to own 
that they find in them no small degree of merit. But nevertheless 
Mr. Cotton says “ My name is Cotton,” and Mr. Cotton therefore we 
must allow him to be. He boasts that among his “intimate friends 
are three of the five Englishmen who can write lish.” Mr. 
Froude, we have no doubt, is one of the five, Mr. Henry Kingsley 
a second, and Mr. Mortimer Collins a third. If a man ean be 
rightly described as his own intimate friend, Mr. Cotton must be 
the fourth in this company. Who the fifth can be we 
shall not venture to assert. Possidly it may be the author of the 
New Magdalen. We would venture to urge Mr. Cotton to save 
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himself from his friends, and above all, from Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, if he has any ambition one day to arrive at writing Eng- 
lish and at writing sense. 

It is somewhat difficult within reasonable compass to give our 
readers any clear notion begins in the last 
with a respectable old of Salisbury, a staunc 
Hanoverian, and ends with the exile of the Emperor Napoleon, 
the Number One in a Secret Society of Assassins, and which 
gives the history of the marriage, not only of the hero, but 
also’ of the hero’s father, grandfather, and even of his great- 
grandfather. The only one who could have held the clue 
to such a story was “Lawyer Pinniger,” who was so fortu- 
nate in retaining life and the confidence of the family that he 
was consulted by the great-grandson scarcely lees—if our estimate 
is correct—then seventy years after he been consulted by the 
great-grandfather. The hero, Frank Noel, is the son of a man who 
had been shot in a duel by the Honourable Charles Delamere, 
his confederate in certain very questionable gambling transactions. 
On the father’s death the boy’s interests are looked after by Mr. 
Carington, who was “the most biting wit and best dressed man 
in London.” As for his clothes, we are quite ready to take our 
author's word, though perhaps it would have been better evidence 
if he had adorned his volume with a picture of some portion of 
this gentleman’s clothing, as the railway stations are adorned with 
a picture of the Sydenham trowsers. But the bitingness of his wit 
is scarcely borne out by the specimens that Mr. Cotton gives. Our 
expectation is indeed raised, but when the wit, after this introdue- 
tion of him, first opens his mouth, it is merely to say, “Going to 
bed at a fixed time is one of the causes of social decay.” Mr. 
Collins, by the way, is very strong on the great ad of turn— 
ing night into day, and might almost himself, though he does not 
claim to be the most biting wit in London, have said an equally 
good thing. Later on Mr. Carington does succeed a little better, 
for when Frank Noel knocked down a Russian Prince, he wittily 
remarked, “ The result as to his nose is—well, I fear, ‘The Noes 
have it.’” But we must return to our hero in his younger days. 
At school, where he was thought a dull boy, he displayed so ori- 
ginal a mind that at an examination in arithmetic “he sent up the 
result logarithmically,” though he had never been taught logarithms. 
Mr. Cotton does well in printing the question and Frank’s working. 
Mr. Collins, we believe, never introduced a logarithmic result into 
any of his stories, and so far Mr. Cotton can claim to be original. 
From school Frank goes to Oxford, and enters at “ Maudlin (sic) 
College,” the Alma Mater of his uncle the Canon. We have noticed 
before this that authors who wish to be thought Oxford men commonly 
send their heroes to “‘ Maudlin College,” as they write it. ‘Tospell 
Magdalen Maudlin has, they think, quite as much the true Oxiord 
air as to call the University the "Varsity. Meanwhile the Honour- 
able Charles Delamere had become the Earl of Delamere, the owner 
of an ancient hall and a vast estate inCumberland. He asks Frank 
Noel to visit him, full of remorse at having shot his father in the 
duel. He does everything that a penitent nobleman can do to 
atone for so awkward a mi e sends “a snug omnibus 
with four horses” to meet him at Carlisle station. “ The 
attentive footman showed Frank where to find a box of cigars and 
a stand of liqueurs.” When he alighted at the stately portico, 
“several servants with lights were standing” there. In the 
hall “a groom of the chamber received him respectfully,” while 
Frank “ sank into the cosiest of chairs, and took with great satis- 
faction some well-cooked game and dry Sillery.” Even when bed- 
time came the Earl’s penitence was not exhausted, for though he 
was not well enough himself to do the honours of the house, yet 
“a footman in waiting threw open” the door of Frank’s bedroom, 
while through the night “a servant had come in and replenished 
his fire at intervals.” Not content with what was so liberally 
offered, he next morning rang the bell and ordered a warm bath, 
and it was not till eleven o'clock that at breakfast “he was enjoy- 
ing his devilled game and mocha.” Breakfasting so late 
scarcely needed lunch, and “ at seven he dined—a good dinner and 
many servitors. He drank a quiet pint of aged port and was in 
bed by midnight.” Did s ew we should like to follow the 
hero dooaghs is meals, his grand dinners, which take a whole 

to describe, to his lunch on “ Tokay and Presburg biscuits.” 
e Earl's cook, by the way, was an exiled French duke and late 

Number Seventeen in the Secret Soeiety. And yet we might just 
as well go on describing the meals that every one eats as try to 

ive any analysis of the plot, of which we have indeed ourselves. 

ut the most hazy conception. Frank’s part in it is not so hard 
to follow. In the first yolume he goes out for a ride in the snow 
over the Cumberland fells, and losing his way reaches a cot 
where, alone with two old servants, was living a young lady, who 
has no surname, but who in the end turns out to be the Earl’s grand- 
daughter. He falls in love with her and she with him. He 
saves her from two robbers, to whom “he gave two sudden 
strokes, close to their respective temples, and they dropped like 
oxen scientifically slain.” He loses heart when he finds out her 
high birth and considers his small fortune ; but happily at the end 
of the third volume Lawyer Penniger, in an old cabinet of Frank’s, 
which got completely dislocated, “ found twenty sheets—and each 
sheet was a Bank of England note for a thousand pounds.” The 
Earl gives his hter 50,000/., and so the young folks can 
marry. Meanwhile her father bad suddenly turned up, who was 
thought to have been drowned years before, and, despising the 
French duke’s “‘rognons, homards, pigeonneauxr, huitres, breaktasted 
ona mighty junk of Canter brawn and a tankard of his favourite 
ale.” Tn the {all there hap tobe staying the Marchesa Raffaella 
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Ravioli, who had been Number Two in the Secret Society, but who 
now, like the Ducal cook, wassick of it,and, like him too, wasin hiding. 
She still wore, by the way, in a sheath fastened to her garter, “a 
bright thin blade of steel.” She at once recognizes the Earl’s son, 
whose name is Rollo, as her long-lost Leo, and before long they 
are married. Besides the Marchesa there was also staying at the 
Hall the Russian Prince, who, having outraged a peasant girl in 
Russia, was in dread of the vengeance of the Secret Society of the 
Silent Sisters, and had come over to England as the place of the 

test safety. He was a dangerous man to deal with. Some one 
| = ren horsewhipped him, and “was found in the Morgue next 
day.” The t girl had become Number Six in the Society, 
and had been sent over to England to try to entrap him. She 
drives in a low carriage and a pair of ponies, and, being beautiful 
in herself and wearing abundant lace and jewelry, caused no slight 
sensation. The Count fell into the trap and soon found himself a 
prisoner in the cellar of the Silent Sisters’ house at Wandsworth. 
Among the Sisters was one who “was supposed to have been 
tlesned by Robespierre as he to his fate on the 28th of 
July, 1794,” and she, and indeed all the rest, would have liked to 
kill him off. But an order comes on a scrap of paper from 
Number Two that the Prince should marry Number Six. There 
is no help for it. The Prince, when the ceremony is over, sets out 
with the Princess on a bridal trip in his yacht. Meanwhile 
Number Six, the bride, had first, under strict orders, tried to kill off 
Mr. Carington, first by offering him some poisoned wine to drink, 
and next a poisoned flower to smell. As the Prince’s yacht passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, a gunboat, evidently sent by Number One, 
the Emperor Napoleon, “shot out from the African shore.” The 
Prince and Princess are arrested. He is sent to the Emperor of 
Russia, who packs him off to Siberia for life. As some consolation 
for the loss that society sustained we read, “It has been asserted 
that these events greatly tended to accelerate the Emancipation of 
the Serfs.” Of the Princess nothing is heard till a letter written in 
Russian was addressed to the Chief of the Police in London, 
telling him to go to the Red House at Wandsworth. “A detach- 
ment of intelligent officers” visited it, and found the following state 
of affairs 

The only stedfast sight there was the ghastliest of all. On the table lay 
the corpse of a woman, clothed only in a nightdress, bound with cords, a 
long sharp foreign dagger struck so strongly through her left breast that it 
penetrated the board beneath. On her bosom lay a square of paper, with 
these words in Russian— 

“ Paulovna Oistravieff, 
Princess and traitress.” 

She, too, had been killed by Napoleon; for, as the author observes, 
“the melodramatic method of that death showed the rough hoof 
of the caitiff-crowned conspirator.” Later on the Princess’s first 
lover—a Russian peasant—burning to revenge her death, tries to 
assassinate the Emperor, but is himself shot in the attempt. The 
Earl of Delamere, when he hears of his death, pronounces that 
he is a hero, and says “ he shall have a cenotaph of marble in this 
hall.” If only Mr. Cotton, and histwo great masters in the art of 
writing spasmodic nonsense, Mr. Mortimer Collins and Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, would join a Society of Silent Brothers, and would leave 
off writing, they would have done something towards deserving ceno- 
taphs of marble for themselves, 


THE SIMANCAS RECORDS.* 


WE resume our account of the Calendars of Spanish Papers 
after an interval of more than five years. The death of Mtr. 
Bergenroth has been felt as a very serious drawback, and probably 
there was scarcely any person fitted to succeed to his place but his 
friend Don Pascual de Gayangos, to whom we are indebted for this 
first instalment of a third volume. At first sight we must admit 
that we experienced a feeling of disappointment at finding so huge 
a volume, the contents of which run over a period of only two 
ears. We had fondly hoped that Mr. Brewer's volumes, the 
Vantin despatches, and the Spanish documents, as they had all 
reached the same period, would proceed pari passu ; whereas, on the 
contrary, the Venetian papers are so scanty that the last volume 
carries us over twenty years into the reign of Mary, leaving Mr. 
Brewer far behind; whilst the present volume only just reaches the 
commencement of the period occupied by Mr. Brewer's last publi- 
cation. The slow progress of this Calendar is in accounted 
for by the enlargement of the sphere of labour, as Don Pascual de 
Gayangos has had access to the muniments at Vienna, as well as to 
sources which were not accessible to his predecessor, or at 
least which were not used by Mr. Bergenroth ; and we notice that 
much of the more valuable part of the ee ge analysed in 
this volume is from documents at Vienna. e may observe that 
Don Pascual has not the same command of English which Mr. 
Bergenroth possessed ; but, on the other hand, he is perhaps more 
free from that prejudice against the Court of Rome which we have 
had occasion to notice; neither do we find indications of the 
credulity which induced Mr. Be th to believe that the mad 
Queen of Castile was persecuted for her Protestantism. 
As regards the general appearance of the volume, it is not a re- 
viewer's part to object to the handsome type and the readable 
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appearance of the pages. Nevertheless,a great deal of space is 

wasted by the ample margins; and upon comparing it with Mr. 

Brewer's Calendar, we should suppose that a page scarcely contains 

as much as two-thirds of one of his pages. But what is pleasant 

to a reviewer may be, owing to the increase in the number of 

— very cumbrous to future investigators of knotty points of 
istory. 

The editor in his introduction, which is somewhat shorter than 
usual, has prudently not attempted to present us with a general 
view of the papers which comprise so short a period as two years ; 
but after giving a brief account of the sources from which the 
documents are derived, devotes the greater part of his prefatory 
remarks to a very concise biography of the principal writers in the 
correspondence—beginning with Louis de Praet, the Emperor's 
Ambassador in England at the commencement of the period, and 
ending with a much less known character, whose reports are, 
as Don Pascual observes, a model of prudence and discretion— 
namely, Hernando Marin, Abbot of Santa Maria de Najera. To a 
reader ignorant of the history of the period we commend the in- 
troduction as likely to make the documents more easy and inter- 
esting. And indeed it may be truly said that a person almost 
entirely ignorant of the history of the period—that is to say, know- 
ing little more than the names of the sovereigns and the countries 
over which they ruled—would gain from the reading of this corre- 
spondence of two years a greater insight into the characters and 
motives of the different agents than could be acquired from the 
study of most historical works. The reading is much facilitated 
by the constant repetition within brackets of the name of the per- 
son mentioned in any document. Thus, if the Viceroy of Naples, for 
instance, is referred to, Don Pascual has almost always added the 
words [Charles de Lannoy], and similarly with regard to the Queen 
Mother, the Duchess of Alencon, &c., &c. The volume a little 
overlaps Bergenroth’s last published volume, which reached to the 
end of February 1525. It begins with January of that year. And 
whilst the documents of these two months in the previous editor’s 
volume are comprised in less than twenty pages, the letters of the 
same period in the present work extend over three times the space. 
From this the reader may judge how much the field of research 
has been enlarged by access to the libraries of Vienna, Brussels, 
and Paris. 

Nevertheless, whilst we are describing what may be called the 
framework of this volume, we must not omit to notice that 
there appears to us a notable deficiency as regards certain docu- 
ments at Vienna. A very select few of these papers had been 
published by Bradford in 1850, in his valuable work on the “ Corre- 
spondence of the Emperor Charles V.”; and upon referring to this 
volume for documents of the year 1525, we were surprised to find 
several of first-rate importance of which no notice has been taken 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Upon turning to Mr. Brewer's 
Calendar, we found them duly chronicled and abridged. Don 
Pascual has had both works before him, and he may have de- 
signedly omitted them on the very ground of their having appeared 
previously among the English papers printed by Mr. Brewer. But 
the number of Viennese documents analysed in the volume is sus- 
piciously small, and, after reading the twelve interesting and im- 
— letters of Louis de Praet which are printed at the 

ginning of the volume, we are not disposed to acquiesce con- 
tentedly in the editor’s promise “ to give at the end of Part II. of 
this volume a summary and abstract of such letters and papers 
from 1519 to 1525 as may increase the historical evidence already 
brought to light.” 

We do not desire to impute any fault to Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, but simply to call attention to the fact of want of hands 
to do the work required. An additional Calendarer is evidently 
required at Vienna, to supplement the inquiries that are being so 
successfully made at Simancas and Venice. Again, we shall not 
find fault with the editor ; but we think the Master of the Rolls 
might reasonably complain of the number of documents reproduced 
from printed sources. They add greatly to the interest of the 
volume ; and amongst them we may specify the important repl 
addressed by the Emperor to the Pope, Sept. 17, 1526, whic 
contains the history of the last two years, as seen of course 
through Imperial spectacles. It is calendared in Mr. Brewer's 
volume, and, contrary to Mr. Brewer's custom, no attempt to 
analyse it has been made. There was therefore all the more need 
of its appearing here; and we may notice that the Pope’s Breve, 
to which it is an answer, bearing date June 23, 1526, does not 
appear here at all, and has unfortunately been very briefly analysed 
by Mr. Brewer. It may be seen at length in Raynaldus, but that is 
a work not accessible to ordinary readers, Still there appears to 
have been a great want of system in deciding what papers shall be 
inserted and what omitted. And we are quite at a loss to under- 
stand the admission of several letters from so common a book as the 
Lettere di Principi, especially as they have nearly all appeared 
before in Mr. Brewer's collection, where they have a kind of right 
to appear, as it is understood that this editor is not under the same 
restrictions with which other editors are fettered. Equally at a 
loss are we to understand on what principle the letters from these 
three volumes have been selected. Lastly, there is a great deal of 
space wasted in presenting a full analysis of many other papers 
which have been fully epitomized before by Mr. Brewer. It is 
true that Mr. Brewer has taken them from printed copies which 
alone were accessible to him, and the present editor gives them 
from the originals; but it would have been sufficient to refer to 
the volume of English State Papers, and to notice any variations 
in the MS. on additional matters of importance, 
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As regards the historical information contained in this volume, 
we can only express our high gratification at the light that is shed 
on the fears and hopes, the motives and actions, of the leading 
sovereigns and statesmen of Europe. The different sources from 
which the papers have been gavel: enable the reader to see clearly 
the attitude of almost every nation in Europe, and the policy of 
every leader in the race for victory or s le for existence, as the 
case may be. The volume stops at a point a few months short of the 
sack of Rome in 1527 ; but it may be briefly described as giving the 
diplomatic transactions consequent upon the defeat of Francis at 
Pavia, February 24, 1525, down to the beginning of Bourbon’s 
march from Milan to invade the Papal territories. Our utter in- 
ability to give any adequate account of the papers analysed in the 
volume must plead our excuse for referring our readers back to 
three reviews of Mr. Brewer’s Fourth Volume, Parts I. and II., in 
the Saturday Review for August 26, 1871, May 24, and June 21, 
1873, which refer to nearly the same period of time, beginning a 
little earlier, and ending a little later. In those reviews we con- 
fined our attention mostly to the relations of England and France. 
We will here direct attention to the attitude of the Emperor 
towards the ae of England and his all-powerful Minister, the 
Cardinal of York. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Wolsey had ever entertained 
much hope of su ing to the Papal throne, or that he was much 
disappointed when the election fell on Clement VII. on the 19th of 
November, 1523. He knew perfectly well how much confidence 
to place in the Emperor, and understood whose interest had been 
exerted on the election of the Cardinal of Tortosa, in 1522, as well 
as how it was that the Cardinal de Medicis had succeeded him. 
In an interesting letter dated from Granada, September 18, 1526, 
the Emperor reminds the Pope how it was through his intercession 
and help he was raised to the Pontificate. But if Wolsey under- 
stood the Emperor, so had Charles also and his Ministers some 
insight into the intentions and views of the English Cardinal. 
Giberto, writing to Uberto di Gambara, the Papal Nuncio in 

land, describes Wolsey’s attitude after the battle of Pavia with 
equal truth and wit. He says he 
recollects when he was last in England at the time of the rupture between 
Henry and Francis, that the Cardinal of York said to him that the wings of 
so insolent a cock as the French King ought to be well clipped so as to 
prevent him in future disturbing Christianity. Now that the cock is 
chastised, and has been replaced by an eagle—much more powerful and 
dangerous—it will appear to his most Reverend Lordship no less glorious an 
act to have the talons of the said eagle cut in such manner that it may rest 
contented with the greatness and power which God has given it.—P. 736. 


‘We may observe, in passing, that the letter has been by an error 
of the press attributed to Lope de Soria, the Imperial Ambassador 
at Genoa. The mistake could mislead no one, as it has the right 
signature at the end, with the address Rome. 

At the beginning of the volume the Emperor stood under an 
engagement to the Princess Mary of England; but even 
before the battle of Pavia Charles began to suspect that there were 
negotiations for ing her in Scotland or in France, and 
accordingly, in order to feel the pulse of the King and the 
Cardinal of England, his Ambassador was instructed to ask as a 
favour that the young Princess, not yet eleven years old, might be 
sent into Spain under pretext of becoming acquainted with Spanish 
life and customs. Charles was already considerably in Henry’s 
debt, yet he does not scruple to ask that with the Princess should 
be sent a large sum of —) in addition to her dowry, to enable 
him to prosecute war with France, in conjunction with the King 
of England. This failing, the Ambassador is directed, if he can 
do no better, to obtain an additional loan of 400,000 ducats, in 
order that by the dismemberment of France the Emperor and the 
King of England might recover such provinces as by night belonged 
to them respectively. The Emperor could scarcely have expected 
his overtures to be seriously entertained ; nevertheless, if he could 
have got the money, he would have been quite content to take the 
Princess ; yet at the very time he was meditating and actually in 
treaty about his iage with Isabella of Portugal, which took 

of the s e t of Savoy, the Governess 
of the Netherlands, to Sit Robert Wingfield. that, “If the 
ing of England, your master, does not make up his mind 
to qssist the peror with money and men, he, rather than 
give up and abandon his favourite idea, will be obliged to 
seek an alliance in the furthest part of the world.” Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of August of this year, the Emperor, of 
course knowing that Henry and Wolsey were quite aware of his 
intentions, writes the King of England a most polite letter, 
the very first words of which must have informed his corre- 
spondent of the proposition which was going to be made. He 
wells upon the pleasure which an alliance with the King of 
England would have given him; but the circumstances of the 
Christian, world in general, and of the Empire in particular, re- 
quire an appropriate remedy. And as the Princess cannot be sent 
into Spain according to the ardent desire of his Castilian subjects, 
nor her dowry be paid in advance, he thinks it wise to marry in 
another quarter where the marriage can be speedily consummated, 
and the payment of the new Empress’s dowry be made at once. 

Such a proposal might be thought cool, not to say impudent, in 
the nineteenth century; but Royal alliances three centuries ago 
were such mere matters of convenience that the Emperor anti- 

ipates that his communications will be received in a friendly 
spirit, and neither Henry nor Wolsey cared to show any resent- 
ment for what was meant and was taken for a simple matter of 


_ Not many days later it was currently believed that 
tween the Emperor and Francis was nearly , and that it 
would be immediately followed by the marriage of Charles with 
the Princess Isabella of Portugal, of Francis with Eleanor, the 
Emperor’s eldest sister and pore of Portugal; and, lastly, of 
Bourbon with the Duchess of Alengon, the sister of the French 

ing. But was not so near as was expected, and two anly 
of the marriages were destined to take place. On the 20th of 
October the ceremony of affiancing Charles and Isabella per verba 
de futuro was gone through, and it was then discovered that the 
Breve of Dispensation was not sufficiently explicit. The Breve 
which was granted on the 8th of September seems ample enough, 
as, without mentioning any names, it gives the Emperor liberty to 
—_ any one a person allied to him in the first degree: 
of affinity. But the Princess of Portugal was first cousin to 
Charles, being children respectively of Juana and Maria, daughters 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; and there was a double connexion, as 
her father Emanuel, King of Portugal, had married for his third 
wife the Emperor’s sister, who was therefore her stepmother ; 
and there had been a further complication in the family, owing to 
the fact that her father had married two sisters, one of whom 
previously married Alfonso, the brother of Emanuel. Neither of 
these complications at all affected the case in reality, yet it was 
thought worth while to procure a fuller dispensation, owing, as 
the peror expressed it to his Ambassador at Rome, to the 
“several degrees of aflinity and consanguinity that exist between 
us.” The Pope therefore gave a second dispensation mentioning 
the affinity that existed in the second, third, and fourth degree. 
This was dated November 13, and we commend it to Mr. Froude’s 
attention. He will see, if he compares it with the celebrated dis- 
pensation asked for Anne Boleyn, what are the official terms of such 
a document, and what are the special provisions for the individual 
case. The marri took place in the following year, and the 
— sooanell ts money that he wanted to carry on the war 
with. 


We have been obliged to confine our attention to a few points, 
but must not conclude without recommending the reader, before 
he begins the regular reading of this volume, to look at the 
Pope’s Breve of June 23, 1526, which may be found in Raynaldus, 
and then to proceed to the Emperor's reply to it as containing a 
good outline of the state of affairs in Europe in 1525. 

(To be continued.) 


OWEN’S BRISTOL PORCELAIN.* 


k igpinceer would seem to be an inevitable romance in the personal 
narrative connected with pottery and porcelain. The story of 
the misadventures of Palissy is too well known to need repetition, 
but the account here given by Mr. Owen of the difficulties and dis- 
couragements in the making of “ true porcelain” in the old city of 
Bristol carries the reader over some untrodden ground. It may be 
well in a few words to state the nature of the problem which the 
early experimentalists set themselves to solve; the question simply 
was whether “ the Chinese China might be made in Britain.” i 
Owen truly states that “the last century was a busy one in the 
ceramic history of Europe. The superior excellence of Oriental 

rcelain, the high price it commanded, and the ready market it 
fad obtained from an unknown period, rendered every potter 
ambitious to imitate its peculiar merit.” The Chinese held 
their secret for eighteen centuries; so greatly, too, did they value 
the manufacture of the best periods that the prices were higher in 


‘the Celestial Empire than in Europe, and every effort was 


made to prevent exportation. And when, with difficulty, the 
materials essential to the fabric had been obtained in China 
and were brought to Europe, the conviction seemed to be 
strengthened that in the geologic strata of the Western World 
the needful clay and stone could not be found. By one of those 
happy chances which from time to time have brought about un- 
foreseen revolutions in the arts, it was discovered that a white 
tenacious earth dug up in Saxony, and used extensively throughout 
Germany as hair-powder, contained the long-sought elements of 
“true porcelain.” Thereupon was established the royal manufac- 
tory at Meissen near Dresden, which continues in operation down 
to the present day. So great was the value set upon the dis- 
covered mystery that “ the workmen were sworn to inviolable 
secrecy, and the precious earth, in , Was carried to 
the factory under military escort.” ‘ 

France, ever jealous of any advantage gained by her rival Ger- 
many, set her chemists to find’ out the Chinese secret, and so clever 
were they that, though denied the essential ingredients of “true 

orcelain” or “hard paste,” they succeeded in compounding a 
utiful material, the “soft paste,” known as the “ pate tendre ” 

of Sévres. This porcelain, though highly prized, and indeed never 
surpassed for delicacy of fabric, skill in enamel-painting, and rare 
beauty and brilliance in colour, became superseded when a clay 
was found on French soil which more nearly approached the 
Oriental manufacture. Soft paste, which is so tender as to be 


* Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol ; being a Hi of the Manu- 
facture of “the True Porcelain,” by Richard Champion, with a Biography 
compiled from Private Correspondence, Journals, and vy Papers ; contain- 
ing unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke, Richard and William Burke, the 
Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Rockingham, and others; with an 
account of the Delft, Earthenware, and Enamel Glass Works, from original 
sources, by Hugh Owen, F.R.S. Illustrated with 160 Engravings. London : 
Bell & Daldy. 1873. 
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injured by the friction of a silver spoon, gave 
site, he yy any metal save 
the keenest steel. It would thus appear that “ soft .” what- 
ever be its exclusive beauty, was but a spurious porcelain. 

England, in the latter half of the last century, passed through like 
experiences with Germany and France ; the success of her neighbours 
naturally moved her to envy and incited her to emulation, and the 
consequent efforts made in the South-West of England to produce 
a veritable “‘ Chinese China” obtain in the pages before us a full 
and faithful record. At first, from want of the needful clay and 
stone, the English factories, like those in France, were reduced to 
work with artificial co ds. But at length, about the year 
1755, Cookworthy of Plymouth “ found the coveted Kaolin in the 
of an old mine, near Helstone in Cornwall.” This 
“ Kaolin” answers to what “ the Chinese call the bones of china.” 
But it still remained to discover the “ Petunse,” paradoxically 
“deseribed in Chima as the ” necessary for “ firmness, 
lustre, and vy.” This last material, indispensable for 
transmuting the opacity of earthenware into the transparency 
of porcelain, was at length found in a stone near St. Austell 
in Cornwall, and thereupon Mr. Cookworthy was enabled to 
take out “his famous patent for making porcelain.” By a kind 
ision of nature the two elementary ingredients of “ Kaolin” and 
*Petunse ” are seldom widely dissevered ; like iron and coal in a 
later geological stratum, they are usually placed in proximity. Mr. 
Cookworthy, writmg about the year 1775, gives a graphic sketch 
of “the natural history of the materials” employed under his 
patent. “It is now,” he says, “near twenty years since I dis- 
covered that the ingredients used by the Chinese in the com- 
position of their porcelain were to be got m immense quantities in the 
county of Cornwall.” The clay and the stone being thus ready 
to hand, it appears that a kiln for the burning was “ the only 
desideratum wanting to the bringing of the manufacture of 
elain, equal to any in the world, to perfection in England.” 
e fear that it must be admitted that the narrative of good Mr. 
Cookworthy belongs to the period of empiricism rather than of 
science. To state the case plainly, it would seem that the true 
porcelain needs two ingredients—the one a clay which furnishes 
alumina, the other a stone which supplies silica. The clay alone 
ields an opaque ware ; the addition of the silica gives transparency. 
ch is a product of granite under disintegration ; the alumina 
is the felspar, the silica the quartz; the mica, the remaining in- 
gredient in granite, being for porcelain purposes a superfluity. 
Accordingly, as might have been anticipated, the discoveries in 
Europe already recounted of the materials suited to porcelain 
were in localities identical in geological conditions; thus the 
neighbourhood of Meissen and Dresden, the district of Limoges 
and the counties of Devon and Cornwall, are alike known for 
granite formations. As true porcelain seems to need nothing more 
than disintegrated granite, the physical conditions essential to the 
manufacture are not so rare as this narrative would lead the reader 
to suppose. It is admitted, however, that porcelain clay was found 
ing the last century in South Caroline. Thus in three quarters 

of the globe it would seem possibie to produce “ true ped. xt 
This “ true in” process, though patented as we have seen 
by Mr. Cookworthy, did not succeed commercially at Plymouth, 


its first _— of trial. Yet collectors are known to set great store | 


on the Plymouth fabric, and Mr. Owen cites “a pair of vases with 


the Plymouth mark, fine in form and well decorated,” though “ of | 


coarser than any Bristol ware known.” The accounts which 
follow of the transfer of the patent rights of Mr. Cookworthy to 
Mr. Champion, and of the subsequent establishment of the Bristol 
works, are encumbered with prolix personal narratives which have 
no immediate ing on the question in hand. Yet Bristolians 
at least will feel an interest in trustworthy pedigrees of old local 
families, and people in general may not object to hear how 
Alexander Selkirk was picked up by a Bristol privateer, how he 
became a well-known character in the old city, how he “ placed his 
fe in Defoe’s hands,” and thus furnished the materials, and 
served as the original model, for Robinson Crusoe. 

The Bristol in manufactory, like its predecessor at Ply- 
mouth, met with no financial success. One Bristolian contributed 
1,000/., another 1,500/. to —_ on the concern, and the money, we 
have always understood, was lost. Yet every effort seems to have 
been made to drive a trade ; Oriental China, and especially Dresden 
China, was imitated ; cheaper wares were also produced. Neverthe- 
less in the year 1772 in Sarah Farley’s Journal, an advertise- 
ment which reads suspiciously of “a sale by auction” “ without 
reserve” of “useful and ornamental China, the produce of the 
Bristol manufactory.” Three months later we find in Felix 
Farley’s Journal (Felix was brother of the above-mentioned 
Sarah) another advertisement which may be worth reading :— 

CHINA. 
' At the Manufactory in Castle Green, Bristol, are sold various kinds of 
The True Porcelain, both useful and ornamental, 
Consisting of a new Assortment. 

The Figures, Vases, Jars, and Beakers are very elegant, and the useful 
Ware exceedingly good. 

As this writen a te not at the present sufficiently known, it may not be 

to remark this Poreelain is wholly free from the Imperfeetions 
in Wearing which the English China usually has, and that its composition 
is equal im Fineness to the East Indian, and will wear as well. The 
Enamell’d W are, which is rendered nearly as cheap as the English Blue and 
White, corses very near, and in some Pieces equal to Dresden, which this 
work more i ly imitates. 

N.B. There is some of the old Stock, which will be sold very cheap. Two 
or three careful Boys are wanted. 


to a harder 


This advertisement of “very cheap” contrasts strongly with the 
fabulous prices recently paid. Old Bristol China is now quite the 
rage ; collectors compete more keenly for this porcelain than for 
any other. “ Three fine Vases,” described as “ of great rarity and 
extreme beauty,” exhibited last season at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, are valued at above 1,000/. And some pieces of “ the most 
elaborately ornamented tea-service known,” presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Champion to the wife of Edmund Burke on his return as 
member for Bristol, have realized thrice the value of their weight 
in pure gold. Mr. Burke’s country residence was at Beaconsfield, 
an estate which has since given a title to Mrs. Disraeli. The tea- 
service is dispersed. Nevertheless Mr. Disraeli, by a curious con- 
junction of circumstances, drank tea out of one of the Burke 
cups on the occasion of a Conservative demonstration in Man- 
chester. He was then the guest of Mr. Romain Callender, who 
had purchased the teapot at the cost of 220/., and the cup and 
saucer pt the price of gol. It is not stated how much these prices 
were raised tw the leader of the Opposition partook of “the 
cup that cheers but not incbriates.” China, like a picture, may 
boast a noble pedigree ; and it is nowadays more easy than ever to 
understand how Charles Lamb should have made the confession 
that when he went to see any great house he first inquired for the 
China closet, and next for the Picture Gallery. 

Bristol porcelain is, as we have seen, emphatically “hard 
paste”; it is burnt in the kiln at a higher temperature than other 
porcelain, and the extra amount of heat required to render the 
materials vitreous is a measure of its hardness and a guarantee of 
its “wearing.” We have already seen that this “ true porcelain ” 
was advertised to wear well. Unfortunately the difficulties of 
manufacture proved proportionate to the perfections of the body 
and of the glaze. The exceptionally high temperature within the 
kiln not only called for additional fuel, but made the process of 
firing doubly hazardous. The problem was how to adjust the heat 
to chemical constituents which were apt to vary; if the fire 
became excessive, the paste grew semi-fluid, and 1 and sank 
under its own weight. Even in the birthplace of the art the 
dilemma is an admitted difficulty ; thus we learn that the manu- 
facture in China has been precarious “from the want of some 
precise method of ascertaining and regulating the heat within the 
furnaces, in consequence of which the whole contents are baked 
sometimes into one solid mass.” 

Since Mr. Owen’s book was published the comparative claims 
of competing factories tothe production of “true porcelain” have 
been put to a proof as unexpected as it is painful. Unhappily in 
the Alexandra Palace there had been collected several thousand rare 
specimens of English ceramics. When the fire came the Palace 
was literally as the furnace wherein each work had been originally 
baked ; and just as we have seen that in Chima or Europe, when the 
heat in the furnace waxes too fierce, “ the whole contents are baked 
into one solid mass,” so after the fire in the Alexandra Palace the 
porcelain of Bow, Chelsea, and Worcester was reduced to a molten 
mass, and came out from the débris in a state of chaos. The owners 
when they went to search for their treasures found nought in 
form or in colour that was distinguishable as their own. But, in 
contrast, the Bristol porcelain, being of “ hard paste,” and having 
consequently been subject to the utmost heat in the furnace, issued 
from the fiery ordeal comparatively unseathed. We have in 
Bristol seen a superb series of “the four seasons ” since they were 
rescued from the ruins; they are smashed into pieces and ground 
into powder by the falling roof; they are in parts encrusted with 
glass, which the flames had melted; and yet the fashion of the 
figures, and even the painted surface decoration, remain all but 
intact. Thus this crucial experiment proves, though at a painful 
sacrifice, that the Bristol manufacture is, as it claims to be, “the 
true porcelain.” 


GERMAN LITERATURT. 


ees prodigious industry of the veteran historian Von Ranke * 
is displayed in yet another laborious work, the reconstruc- 
tion of the first book of his standard ‘‘ History of Prussia,” and its 
expansion into four books, embracing the period from the Teutonic 
conquest of Brandenburg to the accession of Frederick William I. 
The principal reason assigned for the undertaking is the new light 
thrown on the early history of Brandenburg by the researches of 
scholars since the original publication of Ranke’s labours in 1847. 
At the bottom of it, however, probably lies the feeling that the 
history of so powerful a State should no longer be treated as com- 
ratively a thing of yesterday. Such a sentiment can best be 
justified by an impartial review of the Prussian annals, which ex- 
hibit a regular ag oe an unbroken sequence, and a prevail- 
ing unity of idea. e boast of Napoleon III, liable to heavy 
deductions in its original application to France, may be almost 
literally applied to Prussia—it has been, her wisdom or good 
fortune to be, as a rule, on the side of justice and civiliza- 
tion. At its foundation Brandenburg represented the mission of 
European culture to subdue Slavonic barbarism; at a later 
iod she served as a barrier against the hordes of the Mongols; 
powerfully contributed to the triumph of the 
If her part in the Thirty Years’ War was less bril- 
ao been, the Great Elector made ample 


ater still she 
Reformation. 
liant then it should 


* Genesis des Preussischen Staates. Vier Biicher Preussischer Ge- 
schichte. Von Leopold von Ranke. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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amends by his resistance to Louis XIV.; in ensuring 
the definite preponderance of German Protestantism, Frederick 
the Great contributed one of the most powerful factors to Euro- 
pean civilization; of the exploits of the War of Liberation it is 
needless to speak; and we have just beheld the aspiration of every 


German heart realized by a Brandenburg squire. The manner of 


these great achievements, it must be owned, has been unfortunate ; 
few histories are more disagreeably characterized than the Prussian 
by harshness, rapacity, and ate | unamiability ; but nevertheless 

e fact stands out palpably and incontestably that Prussia has 
never yet been in any considerable contest where defeat 
would not have been a misfortune to the world. Without any 
undue parade of this flattering circumstance, Von Ranke shows 
himself fully conscious of it, and the perception im dramatic 
unity toa history necessarily much engrossed in its earlierstages with 
spe of an apparently trivial and uninteresting character. 

t would, in fact, Slant the power of the greatest historian to 
elevate the details comprised in the present volume beyond the 
rank of provincial history ; an historical classic, like the classical 
drama, requires dignified actors and a spacious field. Nor is the 
cool, penetrating, judicious, but matter-of-fact, historian of Courts 
and Cabinets the man to exalt and transfigure an ordinary theme. 
In his own department he is an uns sed model, and he especi- 
ally deserves study for his combination of the two divergent, but 
by no means incompatible, merits of fulness and conciseness. The 
neglect of the latter will prove ruinous to the fame of most con- 
temporary English historians, who may or may not have sufli- 
cient imagination to reconstruct the past, but obviously have not 
oo to place themselves in the position of the reader of the 

ture. 

The history of Finland is until a very recent period virtually 
the history of Sweden, and to narrate it is merely to tell the 
history of the latter country, with the omission of some of its most 
interesting features. Finnish national feeling nevertheless demands 
a national history, and the task has been ably performed by Pro- 
fessor Koskinen *, who, while necessarily interweaving into his 


narrative the picturesque and dramatic vicissitudes of one of the | 


most eventful of European chronicles, does not forget that his 
business is properly with a district which has only attained 
pelitical inportance in so far as it has been the subject of conten- 
tion between powerful neighbours. The first mention of a Ugrian 
occupation of Finland refers to about 100 A.D., from which period 
everything is obscure until the beginning of the Ohristian 


crusade in 1157, at the instigation, as is believed, of the English | 


Pope Adrian IV., then legate in Sweden, and which was subse- 
= revived (1220) by another Englishman, Thomas, the first 

ishop of Finland. The conquest of Finland was completed about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. From this period the people 
seem to have been thoroughly attached to Sweden until their 
loyalty was shaken by the disastrous wars of Charles XII.’s reign, 
the Russian occupation of the country, and the complete disor- 
ganization which ensued. A quarter of a century of incessant 
misfortune seems to have destroyed the prestige of Sweden, and to 
have had much influence in reconciling the inhabitants to the 
second and final Russian conquest in 1809. Up to this time 
Finnish nationality seems to have been respected, and Professor 
Koskinen is able to point with pride to the patriotic feeling of his 
countrymen, their zealous and successful cultivation of their native 
speech, and their contributions to literature and general lnowledge 
in other languages. If all the eminent Finns had written Finnish, 
the wealth of the language, even in imaginative literature, would 
have been far from inconsiderable. In such a case, however, 
Runeberg and Topelius would hardly have found translators as yet, 
even in all-translating Germany. 

The homely, but by no means uninteresting, little archipelago on 
the western shore of the Cimbrian peninsula forms the subject of 
a neat volume by G. Weigelt t, who has rendered full justice to 
the bracing and stirring influences of seas and gales that seem to 
— the dull landscape with something of their own animation, 

to the spirit of coin adventure that instils an element of 
poetry into the daily life of the hardy but prosaic people. One of 
the most interesting circumstances connected with these islands is 
their condition as wrecks of a peninsula partially overwhelmed b 
a succession of devastating floods from the middle of the thirteent 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. A restoration of the sub- 
merged district is attempted in a map. 

Herr Ratzel ¢ should have explained that his zoological epistles 
from the Mediterranean relate almost exclusively to the lowest 
orders of marine animal life. Those readers, accordingly, whose 
interest in natural history is confined to picturesque details of the 
habits of animals will find little to interest them in a book which, 
though strictly popular, will nevertheless be attractive to students 
of the minute operations of nature, and in ieular of the meta- 
morphoses and embryonic stages which allow the course of her 
evolutions to be traced or surmised. Some of the essays are espe- 
cially devoted to this latter subject, and deserve the praise of pre- 
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senting in a clear and agreeable manner the results of much intelli- 
gent study, though ee gab of much original research. 

The vividness of local colouring in Herr Flex’s account of 
Assam * attests the fact of his residence in the country, and we 
can only trust that the details of a planter’s life conveyed in his 
pages may be equally authentic, both on account of the testimony 
they bear to the undeveloped resources of the region, and from 
e tic and phi ‘opi it in hi er to benefit 
in ines. The appears in the 
of the second and less known of Defoe’s immortal work, 
ruling with a firm yet gentle hand over a rude and primitive but 
well-disposed people, aiding them in their troubles and arbitrating 
in their re protecting them against the oppression and im- 
position the more intelligent among themselves, and, while 
enforcing the due performance of their a, gradually accustoming 
them to a higher standard of culture and morality. ie informs us 
that he was engaged as of a minor tea-plantation from 
1864 to 1867, at which latter date he became general manager 
of the estates of the East India Tea Company. The volume 
Igaves him meditating Projects of still more extensive useful- 
ness, commensurate with the ibility of his new situa- 
tion. We are not informed whether these took effect, or, since 
he appears to have resigned his post, what may have led to 
the termination of his engagement. One of these projects, 
the importation of native converts from a distance to work 
on the plantations, seems of questionable justice towards the 
aborigines, and of still more dubious expediency. The pictures of 
life in the country are highly spirited, and those of the frank social 
intercourse of the English settlers are very pleasing. The clearness 
of the style suggests that the writer is accustomed to think 
in English, and so far corroborates the truth of his narrative. 
The description of the resources of Assam confirms the wisdom of 
the resolution at which the Indian Government is stated to have 
recently arrived, of erecting it into an independent government with 
a view to their more effectual development. Ooal, salt, sulphur, 
gold, and petroleum abound; tea, cotton, tobacco, and rice may be 
raised in any quantity; every co has its mulberry-tree and 
silkworms; the variety of the animal creation ially, it must 
be owned, of the noxious of it—isinexhaustible; while, if our 
traveller may be, credited, Assam a wonder unmatched 
by any other land in the of herds of domestic rhinoceroses. 

Paul Wurm’s Historical ual of the Religion of India f is 
distinguished by the clear and practical arrangement of its vast 
theme, and still more eminently by an i jality rare indeed 
in works prepared from a missionary point of view. The author, 
it is true, gives no proof of ability to apprehend the ideas thatare at 
the foundation of the Indian religions, which in fact would have 
hardly been compatible with of his If, how- 
ever, the breathing spirit is absent, the anatomy corporeal 
framework is complete. The students of the Basel Missionary 
College will gain a clear conception of the origin of the national 
religion of India in polytheistic nature-worship, its successive con- 
centration into Monotheism, expansion into Pantheism, and resolu- 
tion, as regards its more spiritual elements, into a subtle meta- 
physic, while the grosser hardened into a lifeless mass of oppressive 
ceremonial observances, proveking the religious democracy of 
Buddha into existence as a protest, and ultimately triumphing by 
means analogous to those at S sme emplo yy the Catholic 
hierarchy on the Continent of Europe. Herr Wurm thinks that the 

culiar form of nature-worship expressed in the ritual of Siva was 

rrowed from the oie races of India; it may be so, but the 
affinity to the religion of Babylon is very striking. The chief 
omission in the work seems to be the want of adequate notice of 
that remarkable series of religious reformers, followers of Vishnu, 
described in Mr. Hunter’s work on Orissa, who carried liberality so 
far as to seek to merge the Hindoo and Mahommedan creeds in a 
common mysticism, and whose spirit is manifest at this day in the 
peculiar mildness of the worship of Vishnu under the form of Jug- 
gernaut, and the fraternal union of all classes at his festival. 

Professor Immer’s manual of New Testament interpretation { is 
a most satisfactory volume, admirable alike on the score of eru- 
dition, lucidity, conciseness, impartiality, and good sense. The 
author's object is simply to lay down, explain, and illustrate the 
principles by which the expositor of the New Testament should be 
raided ; which, if not differing in principle from those observed in 
the interpretation of profane authors, are nevertheless far more 
complicated in detail from peculiarities of the presence of 
a supernatural element, and the intimate relation to an earlier, non- 
Hellenic literature. The treatise is divided into sections, re- 
spectively referring to the textual, philological, historical, and other 
branches of the subject ; and the clear and judicious rules of in- 
terpretation laid down are illustrated by pertinent examples of 
their application to of acknow! ae 

The title of Dr. Lange’s “ Contributions to the Psychological 
Element in Theology” § may induce the reader to expect a more 
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—_ and elaborate treatise than he will find. The work is as 

as is usually the case with a group of essays not 
originally intended for collective publication, and the success of 
the treatment is usually in inverse ratio to the importance of the 
subject. The “nature and development of the Papacy,” for 
example, is hardly a subject to be discussed in sixteen 3; but 
eighteen is very fair measure for “the deaths of the 
medizeval Popes,” and on such comparatively minor themes as this 
Dr. Lange writes agreeably a 

An interesting and suggestive little volume, by Philipp Spiller *, 
— what the author seems to consider a new, but what is 
in a very old, philosophy of the universe. Herr Spiller is in | 
effect a materialist, but is not an adherent of the purely mechanical | 
system of materialism chiefly in vogue in the present age of | 
physical research. Some more subtle agency seems to him required 
to work the machinery by which ordinary physical processes are | 
carried on, and to superintend the evolution of mental force. This 
he finds in an all-pervading ether, the existence of which, though 
unrecognizable by our senses, he, in common with most other 
natural philosophers, considers sufficiently established by the pro- 
pagation of light, the retardation of the planetary motions, and 
other well-known phenomena. The theory is worked out with 
much ingenuity, but the writer never seems to suspect the absolute 
identity of his ether with the first principle, material in its 
constitution, and intellectual in its attributes, postulated by the 
ancient Stoics, who would have thanked him heartily for his | 
scientific confirmation of the conceptions they had attained by | 
4 priort reasoning. 

The Stoic, the Epicurean, and all other forms of materialism | 
down to the time of Kant will be found ably and dis- 
passionately treated in the first volume of Lange’s “ History 
of Materialism” +, republished with considerable modifications 
in a second edition. The most remarkable characteristic 
of the work on a first view is its xtreme impartiality. It 
would be difficult to assign the author's own relation to 
the controversy on which he treats. We only gather from an 
announcement of the forthcoming volumes that his ultimate en- 
deavour will be to indicate a way out of and beyond a philosophy 
of sensation, but nothing can be more candid, and in many cases 
more appreciative, than bis account of its most eminent represen- 
tatives. He offers, for example, a cogent vindication of the decried 
La Mettrie, and justly remarks that in the worst days of the Roman 
Empire no system had so little influence as the Epicurean. The 
most interesting chapters of an extremely interesting book are 
perhaps the analyses of the poem of Lucretius and the materialistic 
vade mecum of La Mettrie, and the sketch of the influence of 
Arabic philosophy in Europe during the middle The next 
volume is to be principally devoted to recent discoveries and 
theories in mated, science, and their influence on metaphysical 
speculation. 

The jus regalet denotes the right of a sovereign, according to 
medizval law, to administer to the revenues of bishoprics and 
royal abbeys during a vacancy, exercising simultaneously the rights 
of patronage connected with them. Under such circumstances it 
was manifestly to the sovereign’s interest to keep the appointment 
as long open as ible, and abuses of the privilege led to con- 
tinual conflicts with the Church. The history of these, as the 
relate to the history of France, and the investigation of the muc 
disputed question of the origin of the custom itself, form the sub- 
ject of Dr. Phillips's very readable volume. It appears to us that 
jurists have given themselves much needless trouble to deduce 
from principle what originated solely in expediency. 

Under the title of “Studies in Archaic Latin,” Herr W. Stude- 
mund § is to edit a series of essays treating of points connected 
with the early Latin writers; more particularly, for excellent 
reasons, Plautus and Terence. The first number contains three 
essays—one by A. Luchs on metrical questions, another by L. 
Reinhardt on in lations and mutilations in the text of Plautus, 
and a third by E. Becker on some peculiarities of Plautine 
syntax. Being written in Latin, these essays will be generally 
intelligible to foreign scholars. 

A. Schaefer’s || recension of the sources for Greek history up to 
the time of Polybius comprises a compendious notice of all 
historians extant and lost, including in the case of the latter the 

uotation of ancient testimonies concerning them. The term 
“ historian,” receives a liberal interpretation so as to include orators, 
biographers, chronologists, and in fine all writers whose works 
contain information respecting public affairs. 

Paul and Braune’s “Contributions to the Philological and 
Literary History of Germany” will assume the form of a 
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riodical publication with essays by various hands. All the 

ermanic languages will come within the scope of the work; and 

one of the most important contributions to the first number 
relates to the chief literary monuments of early English. 
We must let Professor Sigwart * speak for himself as to the 
ject of his work on Logic, and define it as the treatment of the 
ject “ from a methodological point of view.” He acknowledges 
his especial obligations to Mill, Ueberweg, and Trendelenburg, all 
of whom have died during the prosecution of his labours. 

An unpretendin itis Magnghey of Goldsmith is compiled with 
taste and skill.t The writer has restricted his account of Gold- 
smith’s life to such essential particulars as may be fairly expected 
to possess interest for readers of every country, and has completed 
the portrait of the man by a judicious selection of well-rendered 
passages from his writings. 

Jacob Falke’s “ Art in the Dwelling” } consists of a series of 


ob 
su 


_ lectures principally delivered in the South Kensington Museum of 


Vienn&, and corresponds pretty accurately to the same class of 
eesthetic literature in England. Its object-may be defined as the 
reconciliation, as far as possible, of the modern demand for comfort 
with the love of beauty predominant in more artistic ages. The 
inevitable result is an eclectic style of decoration, approximating 
in sentiment to the Renaissance. Herr Falke is a man of taste 
and culture. 

The text of M. Schalekamp’s magnificent publication, Les quatre 
derniers siécles§, is by a French critic, the illustrations are by a 
Belgian artist, and the work is published in Holland. We must 
nevertheless be allowed to ignore the frontier of Holland and 
Germany on the present occasion, for the sake of rendering justice 
to the most spirited artistic enterprise ever undertaken by a 
Dutch publisher, and quite an original conception in some re- 
spects. The kernel of the work is to be composed of the 
fourteen grand designs of M. Madou, representing the changes m 
manners and the external aspects of society from the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century to the present day, in a series of 
drawings reproduced in photography by a permanent process. 
Judging from the two already published, these designs promise to 
form a series of admirable works, full of movement and animation. 
The subjects selected for the first number are the portal of a 
Flemish Mansion of the date 1400 and an Interior of 1460. The 
accompanying letterpress, describing the modifications which art 
has undergone during the period embraced by the illustrations, is 
lively and readable, and paper and print are in the highest degree 
creditable to the country of the Elzevirs. 
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